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Here’s important news about 
School Sound Systems 





1. Complete roster at your fingertips 
—Here’s your master list of rooms, 
ready for selection—singly or in com- 
bination. Set up any distribution list 
you want in seconds. 





2. Add extra channels as your needs 
expand—Your RCA Consolette grows 
as your school expands. Keyboard pan- 
els can be added at any time to serve 
as many as 60 rooms. 
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Equipped to serve up to 60 rooms, RCA Consolette mounted on matching 
console base, complete with AM-FM radio and phonograph turntable. 
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Streamline administration pa ht 


ments, turn master switch to “all” 


these 4 ways with RCA’s ——S#ersemean 
Full-Funetion Consolette 


Here’s the answer to a thousand-and-one administrative details— 
the RCA Full-Function Consolette. Use it to distribute 
administrative information, instruction, music, radio broadcasts, 
and school entertainment to any list of rooms in your school. Use it 





4. May be equipped with intercom 














to give yourself more time for important administrative affairs. system—Your RCA Consolette can be 
It’s faster than holding an assembly, more effective than distributing pepe gh ewer nd i euorenaaen 
a memo. And it’s built to perform with RCA superiority. the flip of a switch. 
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RCA S AIL COUPON NOW se 
cattails Sound Products, Dept.57T, Building 15-7 
| Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
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® ] RCA Consolette for (0 RCA Public Address Systems for gym- 
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Do you buy candles 
this way ? 





Long candles or short—glassed or plain—when you buy 
Emkay Candles, your investment is protected by Emkay’s 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. It’s the sound, economical way 
to buy. Emkay quality control eliminates waste due to fast 
burning .. . ends loss due to broken wicks and other defects in 


manufacture. Time-saving production methods assure the 


lowest possible price consistent with perfect quality . . . candles 
guaranteed to burn slowly . . . evenly . . . cleanly 


As perfect a symbol as a candle can be 
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Free 
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At left ALLEN VESTMENT 
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There are no finer Liturgical Fabrics pro- 
duced anywhere in the world than these 
American-made “Allen’’ fabrics. Your 
dealer carries a wide variety of original 
patterns and colors—and you may buy 
them secure in the knowledge that Allen 
Silk Mills guarantees their superior quality- 
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REFERRING TO TWO 





FUND RAISING CAMPAIGNS IN THE 





LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, DIOCESE 





His Excellency, Bishop Louis B. Kucera, 
Bishop of Lincoln, stated, 


“Father Lisko seems highly pleased with his results and now it 
appears that the old method of raising a building fund has vanished. 


We may have recourse more frequently to organized fund raisers.” * 


(Signed) »Louis B. Kucera 


Bishop of Lincoln 


*Reprinted by permission of His Excellency 


OTHER RECENT NEBRASKA SUCCESSES 
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“If you are considering an appeal for money for a new church, 
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206 Donaldson Avenue Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost... 998 
The Savior’s Healing Hands 
The derelicts of mankind, the lepers, the 
poor, the downtrodden, all men abandoned 
by their fellows were the objects of the deep- 
est compassion of the Divine Physician. 
For such as these did the Man of Sorrows 
display in His miracles, not merely the in- 
finite power of God, not merely the im- 
measurable sympathy of divine anxiety for 
his own, but He demonstrated the vast 
worlds between success, according to materi- 
alistic norms, and sanctity, the achievement 
of the spirit. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost.. 1002 


Patient and Most Merciful 

Avid for preeminence in and control of the 
religivus life in Israel, the Pharisees had set 
themselves apart from the rest of men as 
exemplars of all that was good. Against the 
minutiae of protocol to which they had re- 
duced worship of God, Jesus set the mercy 
of heaven; against the complex sophistries 
of their pronouncements, Infinite Wisdom 
proposed the logic of the simple parable; 
against the impassive face of unswerving 
and literal interpretation of the Law, the 
Man of Sorrows showed the tears of divine 
compassion. 
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Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 1006 


Compassion Lined His Face 


While Jesus is both man and God, the hu- 
man side of the Son of God stands out so 
clearly in His boyhood and in [lis first years 
away from home. Here there ts comfort for 
the parent, and a model for the family; 
here there is solace for the widow, for Saint 
Joseph had died and his carpenter shop was 
reminder of the solace of this just man to 
his Mary; here there is comfort for those 
whose children have had to leave the 
hearth, for Jesus had to leave His Mother 
to be about the business of salvation. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 1010 


The Tears of Christ 


The picture of unrequited love is always 
heartrending. The works of Jesus and His 
love and mercy became broadcast, and He 
was greeted in triumph by His own. This 
show of appreciation by his own was to 
be ever so shortlived, for the “Hosanna’ 
was to give place to “Crucify Him!” and 
a people, whose doom Jesus had tearfully 
foreseen, were to conspire for the ignominy 
and death of the Friend to the friendless 
among them. 


Marble Altars, Statu- 
ary, Stations of the 
Cross, Fonts. executed 


in our Studios in 


Pietrasanta, Italy, at 


costs that are well 
within the reach of 
Pastors with modest 
means at their dis- 
posal. Beautiful altars 
do not necessarily 
mean expensive altars. 
Do consult us—send 


for pictorial circular. 


Marble rubrical altar in Church of St. Vincent de Paul, 
New York City 
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@ 61 “Carillonic Bells’’ Flemish-type: capable of unlimited 
harmony. This outstanding ‘‘Arlington’”’ concert carillon 
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Flanders. Range C to C. 
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All Schulmerich ‘“‘Carillonic Bell’? instruments fit the 
most exacting liturgical use—can be played with organ 
and through church towers, manually or automatically. 


For complete information write— 
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People Will Talk 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


| a THE GosPEL for the 11th Sun- 
day after Pentecost, St. Mark tells us 
that Christ touched the ears and tongue 
of the deaf-mute, looked up to Heaven 
and then said: “Be thou opened.” At 
once the poor man’s ears were opened, 
the string of his tongue was loosed, and 
in St. Mark’s words “. . . he began to 
speak correctly.” 

The power of speech is said to be one 
of the essential faculties distinguishing 
us from the brutes. Yet, we humans 
“an certainly be brutal in our speech. 
Many a man knows how to use his 
larynx, tongue, teeth, lips, and all the 
other factors of proper speech produc- 
tion and yet cannot, in the Christian 
sense, speak correctly. If, as Novalis 
said, “Character is destiny,” it is also 
true that speech is destiny, for we work 
out a large part of our salvation by 
speech. Biologically, it may be true 
that the primary function of the tongue 
is eating rather than the formation of 
speech sounds, and the vocal cords may 
have as their chief function the protec- 
tion of the lungs from cold air, smoke 
and irritants; but the tongue and vocal 
cords play a major role in the tragedy 
of the damned and in the salvation of 
the blessed. 

In his Epistle, St. James says: 


“The tongue is placed among our 
members, defiling our whole body, and 
setting on fire the course of our life, 
being itself set on fire by hell. For 


every kind of beast and bird, and of 
serpents and the rest, is tamed and 
has been tamed by mankind; but the 
tongue no man can tame, a restless 
evil, full of deadly poison.” 


THE PROFESSIONAL GOSSIP 


I suppose the most common sin of 
speech is the sin of gossip, whether it be 
calumny or detraction. The profes- 
sional gossip is a public enemy. Every- 
thing you tell him goes in one ear and 
out over the back fence. He will tell 
you that he does not believe every- 
thing that he hears, but he makes cer- 
tain to repeat it. He even gossips about 
gossips. He will, in the fashion of nor- 
mal and wholesome human beings, de- 
cry the gossip columns in our secular 
papers, and yet he is at the telephone 
spreading the latest scandal just as soon 
as the paper arrives at his home. 

The very existence of these gossip 
columns bears sad witness to the large 
number of gossips among the readers of 
our daily newspapers. For the news- 
papers would not print this scandal- 
mongering unless there were scandal- 
mongers to “eat it up.” Just think of 
the vast organizations behind these 
tattle-tales, and you will get some idea 
of the extent of Reputation-Murder 
Incorporated. Each columnist has his 
scouts, spies and snoopers. None of 
this information which is disinterred 





? James ili: 6-8 
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has any social value: it simply titillates 
the wagging tongues by telling about the 
latest violation of our social code. Suits 
for libel? It is an expensive business 
to prosecute such an action and a diffi- 
cult task to prove malice. We can con- 
sole ourselves with the thought that 
perhaps the newspaper will dam up the 
scandals in the gossip column instead 
of allowing them to overflow into the 
rest of the paper. 

Gossip, however, is not as insidious 
as Other sins of the tongue: every 
Catholic knows it is a sin. Even in his 
arly days in parochial school he was 
warned about the sins of calumny and 
detraction. He cannot deceive himself 
into thinking that they are permissible. 
It is understandable that a person might 
in all innocence injure the good name of 
another, or, what is more likely, seem 
to cast discredit on the reputation of 
another. Cardinal Manning, as he 
neared his end, said: “I hope that no 
word of mine, written or spoken in my 
life, will be found to have done harm 
to my fellowmen when I am dead.” 
There are people who, whether mali- 
ciously or innocently, take an unsavory 
implication from the most inoffensive 
words, and even a Cardinal cannot pro- 
tect himself against such ignorance and 
hyperemotionalism. Being a magazine 
editor myself, I have frequent experi- 
ence of that type of reader who finds in 
an article a slur or aspersion on the 
record of a certain person, a slur that 
exists only in the imagination of the 
reader. But these are unusual cases. 
I refer to the ordinary case in which a 
normal person utters a defamatory 
statement from which he knows a rea- 
sonable man will take a derogatory 
meaning. In such a case the defamer 
or gossip is not deceiving himself: he 
knows he is doing wrong. 

There are other sins of tongue, how- 
ever, about which a man may deceive 
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himself. There is always some element 
of guilt, saltem in confuso, in operation, 
but the sinfulness of the act does not 
stare him in the face as in the case of 
gossip. Consider, for instance, the mat- 
ter of raillery, or, as we say in American 
—‘kidding.” I would judge that most 
“kidding,” at least in America, is in- 
offensive and, indeed, salutary. As 
soon as it becomes ridicule, however, it 
is culpable. It is perfectly all right to 
poke fun at an individual, to twit him, 
to disparage him in mock-heroie fash- 
ion, but the moment the jokester in- 
dulges in cruelty or contempt at the 
expense of the other man, humor makes 
its exit. 


HUMOR AND RIDICULE 


Stephen Leacock, in his Essays and 
Literary Studies, says that the crudest 
form of humor is to take pleasure in the 
suffering of others. Hobbes said that 
the early savage got a laugh when he 
cracked his enemy over the head with 
a club. The same principle still holds 
in the case of an urchin who laughs at 
an elderly gentleman slipping on a 
banana-peel. We Americans, according 
to Leacock, are closer to frontier life 
than are the Europeans, and we are apt 
to take fun out of the discomfort of 
others. But as we become more civil- 
ized, more social, we cease to laugh at 
hunehbacks. 
funny: the small hat perched on the big 
head, the shaggy dog walking on the 
ceiling. Then comes that final stage in 
the evolution of amusement when we 
begin to laugh, not at the handicaps of 
others, but at the failings which we all 
have in common, and the stupid, silly 
things we do and say as a matter of 
Leacock quotes an expert as 


The incongruous becomes 


course. 
saving: 
“. . when men become too sym- 


pathetic to laugh at each other for 
individual defects or infirmities which 
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once moved their mirth, it is surely 
not strange that sympathy should 
then begin to unite them, not in com- 
mon lamentation for their common 
defects and inferiorities, but in com- 
mon amusement at them.” 

This is true of much great literature, 

such as Don Quizote. 


CONVERSATION: WHAT IT IS NOT 


It seems to me that Christian charity, 
that quality of social contact described 
as courtesy by Belloc, is absolutely 
requisite in conversation. For while it 
is true that conversation may have some 
secondary functions, such as relaxation, 
yet its primary function is to help 
others. If communication of truth be 
the primary purpose of speech, or if, as 
some say, social harmony is the primary 
purpose, the purpose of speech in con- 
versation must be fraternal help. We 
need not blab the truth in a crude fash- 
ion. Too often we tell others only 
what they want to hear, instead of tell- 
ing the truth to them: too often we en- 
gage in a monologue instead of listening 
to others. We can help sometimes by 
doing nothing more than listening to a 
person “blow off steam” and listening 
to him as he solves his own problems. 

A short time ago, I read a book in 
which the author claimed that the clergy 
talk too much instead of listening. He 
told of a certain parson who delivered 
‘i sermon on the need of listening to 
men’s troubles: yet, when anyone ac- 
tually went to him for help, he invari- 
ably got a cross-section of the book 
which the parson was writing or, per- 
haps, a magazine article he had just 
read, and the layman could not get a 
word in edgewise. 

When I say that conversation ought 
to be helpful to others, I do not mean 
that it should be didactic and heavy. 
After listening to a certain heavy con- 
versationalist at table one day, I won- 


dered why the table failed to tip up- 
wards when he left his end of it. A 
conversation is not a lecture. St. 
Francis de Sales in his Spiritwal Confer- 


ences says: 


“The virtue of cheerfulness requires 
that we should contribute to holy and 
temperate joy and to pleasant con- 
versation, which may serve as a con- 
solation and recreation to our neigh- 
bor, so as not to weary and annoy him 
with our knit brows and melancholy 
faces, or by refusing to recreate our- 
selves at the time destined to recrea- 
tion.” 


When arrogance is added to ponder- 
osity, the atmosphere is too elephantine 
for sprightly conversation. Sir Oracle 
will brook no opposition and tries to 
cram his ideas down the throats of the 
assembled hearers. Some time ago, I 
attended a little house gathering of 
Catholics. A convert, not long in the 
Church, presided in “solitary” mag- 
nificence. His opinion was infallible 
and inflexible. Even in matters of 
polities, where Catholies usually exhibit 
a pleasing diversity of opinion, Sir 
Oracle promulgated the one and only 
viewpoint that could be held by ortho- 


dox Catholies. 


CLOSED MOUTHS VS CLOSED MINDS 


We must be adamant in guarding the 
deposit of doctrine. Pusillanimous and 
mealy-mouthed defenders of the faith 
are to be reprobated. But we have to 
remember that the amount of infallible 
teaching is very small in proportion to 
the number of problems that arise from 
one generation to the next. In the or- 
dinary situation, Catholics have to use 
their God-given intelligence to discover 
the relation between the broad general 
teaching of the Church and the par- 
ticular problem to which it must be 
applied or not applied. There is a cer- 
tain degree of difference of opinion 
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even in the interpretation of some of 
the papal Encyclicals. 

It is intolerable pride to imagine one- 
self infallible in the application of 
Catholic teaching to current problems, 
especially those problems involved in 
some fashion or other in the political 
quarrels of our time. Whether we be 
of a liberal or a conservative frame of 
mind, it is best for us to state our 
opinion and let it go at that. Instead 
of that, we find too many Catholics in- 
sisting that their pet attitude is the only 
attitude which an orthodox Catholic 
may maintain. Our Lord did not say: 
“By this shall all men know that you 
are my disciples, that you have the 
answer to every question under the 
sun.” He did say: “By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, 
that you have love one for another.” 
Patience is the Christian virtue, not 
cocksureness; that heavenly patience 
which carries with it respect for those 
who differ with you. 


THE WRANGLER 


Then there is the conversationalist 
who loves to wrangle. He is not quite 
as pretentious as the oracle, but every 
bit as much of a nuisance in conversa- 
tion. “Avoid foolish and ignorant con- 
troversies” says St. Paul, “knowing that 
they breed quarrels. But the servant 
of the Lord must not quarrel, but be 
gentle towards all... .”* The wrangler 
is more anxious to prove his point be- 
cause it is his own point than he is 
anxious to establish the truth. Indeed 
he is not battling for the truth but for 
victory. In the heat of controversy he 
loses sight of the fact that truth and 
error do not come in black and white. 
There is some truth admixed with the 
error and vice versa. There is always 
room for pro and con, except in the 


*II Tim. ii: 23-25. 
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fundamentals of faith and in the ele- 
mentary principles of the natural sci- 
ences. 

If the wrangler really wants to per- 
suade his foe in controversy, let him be 
gracious and genial in manner. Every 
man has his pride, and as long as the 
wrangler holds on to his belligerent and 
self-opinionated hostility, he will only 
harden the pride of his adversary. Dis- 
putes in school are helpful in develop- 
ing the powers of reasoning, but they 
are useless in convincing a man against 
his will. St. John Climacus, quoted 
by Alban Butler in Discourses and 
Meditations, says: 


“He who in conversation would too 
vehemently push his opinion, though 
it be the truth, ought to know that he 
is seized with the distemper of the 
devil, which is pride. If it be with his 
equals that he commits this fault, he 
may cure himself by correction: but 
if he forgets himself so far as to com- 
mit it against his elders, the evil is 
incurable by human means”’ (p. 370). 


THE BABBLER 


What about the babbler? He may 
be a bore but I do not think that he is 
a great sinner. Ecclesiasticus xxi: 29 
says: “The heart of fools is in their 
mouth; and the mouth of wise men is 
in their heart.” Yet, a garrulous fellow 
generally does not mean any harm. 
Nor can I see any sense in criticizing 
women because they talk so much. 
Christ said that the Gentiles imagined 
they would have their prayers heard 
“by saying a great deal” (Matt. v: 7), 
but He censured it as unwise rather 
than impious. As for women, there is 
a lot of good common sense in John 
Macy’s essay entitled: “Why Women 
Should Talk.” He says: 


“Tf women were not natural, instinc- 
tive, unconscious chatterers, civiliza- 
tion would perish and we should all 
grow up more stupid, ignorant and 
uneducated than we are.” 


PEOPLE WILL TALK 





Unless God had made women garrulous 
and anxious to talk to and explain 
everything imaginable to their children, 
we should grow up dolts. Macy says, 
and rightly, that a woman is essentially 
maternal and, therefore, talkative. To 
rebuke a woman for her abundant 
speech is to reprobate a maternal in- 
stinct which is as necessary as vigilance 
and self-sacrifice in those crucial years 
when the child is growing in age and 
grace. 


*, .. AND EVERYTHING IN ITS 

PLACE” 

But garrulity might lead to trouble 
if the loquacious person speaks rashly. 
Usually the verbose conversationalist 
is at least ordinarily vigilant, but lhe 
must be on guard: he must be sure that 
his flow of trivia is not interrupted by 
some serious blunder. Some Irishman 
said that the brain is a wonderful thing, 
that it starts working the moment you 
are born and never stops working until 
you stand up to speak in public. Many 
a babbler has found that he stopped 
thinking years ago, but he has also 
found that, unless he is careful, his 
babbling will suddenly extract from 


his empty brain a colossal blunder. 
A word about conversation on reli- 
gious topics, but only a word, for it is a 
subject that demands a full discussion. 
Our Catholic people, living in a secular- 
ized world, are afraid to talk about 
religion with their friends. The result 
is that these friends, if non-Catholic, 
live and die without ever having heard 
a word about the true Church of Christ, 
or the divine life of the soul, or the joys 
of heaven. We ought to encourage our 
people to speak more frequently and 
boldly on spiritual subjects in conver- 
sation, always, however, with the cau- 
tion that the conversation be properly 
timed. As Alban Butler says in his 
Discourses and Meditations: 


“Though holy conversation on 
heavenly things is to be sought on all 
proper occasions, yet it is not to be 
introduced at unseasonable times, or 
in company where it will appear tedi- 
ous or dull or be not received with due 
attention; for this can only serve to 
make piety disagreeable and to be 
burthensome to others” (p. 371). 


That was written two hundred years 
ago but it is still sound and salutary 
advice. 








CAVE IN THE SERVICE OF THE APOSTOLATE 


“Through organization it will be possible for Catholic educators to select 
the best audio-visual materials critically, to keep expenses moderate, to 
promote research, to develop and manufacture Catholic materials, and to 
exchange and channel ideas and unusual techniques among diocesan school 
teachers and administrators, communities and regional groups of schools." 
—The Rev. Pius J. Barth, O.F.M., Ph.D., General Chairman of the second 
annual Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Convention, announcing the conven- 
tion in THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, June 1953. 

(For complete details on the Second Annual CAVE Convention please turn 


to pages 1026 and 1027.) 











The Priest and Rescripts 


II. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


A RESCRIPT, that is, a written re- 
ply to a request, whether from the Holy 
See or from another Ordinary, may 
contain certain conditions for its use. 
How is one to determine whether or not 
these conditions are required for the 
valid use of the rescript? Canon 39 
gives us the answer. The Canon says 
that any conditions specified in the re- 
script are deemed to be required for 
validity only when they are expressed 
by particles such as si or dummodo. 

For example, a priest might apply 
to his Ordinary for permission to make 
certain repairs upon the parish prop- 
erty. The Ordinary replies that the 
work may be undertaken, provided that 
there are sufficient funds on hand to 
cover the cost. Actually there is only 
half of the required amount. The per- 
mission granted by the Ordinary’s let- 
ter, which is a rescript, is not valid be- 
‘ause an essential condition has not 
been fulfilled. One might lessen the 
amount of repair work to be done, in 
order to bring it in line with the parish 
funds, but he could not proceed law- 
fully with the original plan on the 
basis of the Ordinary’s reply, because 
an essential condition has not been met. 
It will not always be easy to determine 
whether or not a particular condition 
is required for validity, but the Code 
can set down only the general rule 
which must then be applied conscien- 
tiously by individuals 


HARMONY IN ACTS OF THE CURIA 
Canon 43 speaks of a situation that 
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most of us will never encounter, and 
which is most unlikely to occur. Never- 
theless, the law of the Church takes 
certain precautions to prevent abuses 
which might otherwise arise. Thus, 
Canon 43 declares that if one of the 
Roman Congregations or Offices has re- 
fused a favor, it cannot validly be 
sought and obtained from another 
agency of the Curia or from the local 
Ordinary, if he has special faculties for 
the case in question, without the con- 
sent of the Office or Congregation 
which first refused the favor. In the 
same Canon, however, there is recog- 
nized the right of the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary to handle cases pertaining to the 
internal forum, even though some 
agency of the Roman Curia had re- 
fused the same favor in the external 
forum. 

A similar conflict, this time on the 
local scene, is envisaged in Canon 44, 
which deals with the case in which the 
Bishop and the Vicar General give dif- 
ferent replies to the same petition, as 
well as that in which the Ordinary of 
another diocese grants something which 
had previously been refused by one’s 
own Ordinary. Canon 44, § 1, rules 
that in this latter case, when one goes 
outside of his dioeese for a favor al- 
ready denied by his own Ordinary, the 
second petition is unlawful unless the 
fact of the earlier denial be mentioned. 
When it is revealed, the second Ordi- 
nary is nol supposed to grant the re- 
quest without determining the reasons 
for refusing the petition originally. 
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However, if no mention of the refusal 
be made, or if the second Ordinary does 
not inquire about it, the granting of 
the petition is still valid. 

The same cannot be said of the case 
proposed in Canon 44, § 2. There the 
Code says that, if the Bishop has re- 
fused a favor, it cannot be validly ob- 
tained from the Vicar General without 
the Bishop’s consent. The reason for 
this legislation is obvious. The Vicar 
General, who acts in the name of the 
Bishop of the diocese, should not be 
able to nullify the acts of the Bishop. 
On the other hand, although the Bishop 
can validly grant a favor which has 
been refused by his Vicar General, the 
Code declares the concession to be in- 
valid, unless the Bishop has been in- 
formed of the previous refusal. Thus 
is harmony of action to be maintained 
in the episcopal curia. 

EFFECT OF ERRORS IN RESCRIPT 

Rescripts are written replies from 
human beings, and as such they are 
subject to human error. The same 
holds for petitions presented to ecclesi- 
astical superiors. What is the effect of 
an error in the petition or in the re- 
script? Canon 47 solves this problem. 
According to the norms of that Canon, 
rescripts are not invalidated by an error 
in the name of the person to whom or 
by whom they are issued, or by a mis- 
take in the place where the person 
dwells, or even by an error concerning 
the favor itself, provided that, in the 
judgment of the Ordinary, there is no 
doubt as to the identity of the person 
or as to the matter in question. 

For example, when application is 
made to the Holy See for a special fac- 
ulty on behalf of some priest in the 
diocese, the reseript that is received 
might have the wrong name on it, or 
the last name might be misspelled. The 
Ordinary, receiving the rescript and 


forwarding it to the priest, by that act 
affirms that in his judgment there is 
no doubt about the identity of the in- 
dividual for whom it is intended. 

PETITION MADE 

BY FAITHFUL 

Let us suppose that, on the other 
hand, the petition was not presented 
through the Ordinary, but was made by 
one of the faithful personally or through 
a friend. Petitions of this kind would 
be rare, but one instance can be found 
in the granting of an apostolic bless- 
ing by our Holy Father to a petitioner 
and his family. We know that many 
pilgrims to the Eternal City during 
the recent Holy Year presented such 
petitions to the Holy See, and, in reply, 
received the written document granting 
the favor which they sought. With so 
many petitions of this kind being re- 
ceived at the same time, it is not sur- 
prising that errors in names have oc- 
casionally occurred. If, for example, 
the John Brown family sought this 
favor, and the document, when received, 
was directed to James Brown and his 
family, would the rescript be valid? 
One might at first glance conclude that 
it is valid, because the intent of the 
grantor is clear beyond any reasonable 
doubt, and the error is an obvious and 
-asily understandable one. 

Nevertheless, the Code states that, if 
an error should occur in the name of a 
person as given in the reseript, the re- 
script is valid, provided that the Or- 
dinary judge that there is no doubt 
about the true meaning or identity. 
In any such case, therefore, the matter 
should be submitted for the Ordinary’s 
judgment, even though one is already 
certain of the true meaning and of the 
identity of the person concerned. The 
Canon does not so much require that 
the Ordinary settle doubts of this kind, 
as it does demand submission to his 
judgment of all cases involving the er- 
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rors specified in Canon 47. His decision 
gives assurance of validity of the re- 
script. This provision of the Code may 
occasionally seem unnecessary, when 
there is a case of obvious error and the 
true meaning is evident. Nevertheless, 
the law requires the Ordinary’s decision 
in the matter. The Ordinary here is 
either the local Ordinary or the major 
Superior of an exempt clerical religious 
institute, depending upon the particular 
case. 


CONFLICTING RESCRIPTS 


Canon 48 contains the norms to be 
followed when rescripts are opposed to 
each other, whether one be general and 
the other particular, or whether both 
are equally general or equally particu- 
lar. These possible variations are too 
detailed for treatment in an article 
such as this. However, Canon 48, § 3, 
presents a situation that could arise in 
exceptional circumstances. Briefly, the 
rule given by the Canon is that, if two 
contrary rescripts were issued on the 
same day, and it is not clear which one 
was issued first, both rescripts are null 
and void. Recourse must be had again 
to the one who gave the rescripts, if 
the case is such as to demand recourse. 
The more or less general rule given in 
Canon 48, § 2, is that the earlier re- 
script takes precedence and is effective. 
The rule of § 3 is for cases in which it 
is not clear which was the earlier re- 
script, and so both are ruled to be in- 
valid. 

If, for example, one of the faithful 
were to apply to the Ordinary for per- 
mission to read certain forbidden books, 
and should receive in reply two letters 
written and mailed on the same day, 
one giving permission and the other re- 
fusing it, both rescripts would be in- 
valid. If it were clear that the letter 
granting permission had been given 
first, the second letter would not cancel 
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the permission unless it said so ex- 
pressly. Where the order of issuance 
is not certain, however, the norm of 
Canon 48, § 3, is to be applied, and 
neither of the rescripts is effective. 

Undoubtedly a conflict such as that 
just described is not too likely to occur, 
und consideration of it may seem to be 
hardly worth the time and space de- 
voted to it in this article. The princi- 
pal purpose of discussing the point, how- 
ever, is to emphasize the fact that there 
is much in the way of positive legisla- 
tion regarding rescripts, the written re- 
plies received from ecclesiastical supe- 
riors. Doubts concerning these replies 
are not to be settled primarily by what 
any individual thinks to be the proper 
decision, or on the basis of norms 
which he personally believes should be 
applicable. One’s first recourse must 
be to the laws of the Church, in accord 
with which rescripts are to be obtained, 
interpreted, and applied. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESCRIPTS 


The norms for understanding and in- 
terpreting rescripts are set down in 
Canons 49 and 50. The first of these 
states that rescripts are to be under- 
stood according to the proper meaning 
of the words and the common ruies of 
the language in which they are writ- 
ten, and that they must not be extended 
to eases not expressed in them. In 
other words, the presumption upon 
which we are to work with respect to 
any rescript is that it means what it 
says, and that it says what it means. 
There is hardly any document from 
which one could not draw a meaning 
other than that intended by the writer, 
if he set his mind to the task. The law 
of the Church, therefore, is that these 
written replies of ecclesiastical superi- 
ors are to be given their obvious and 
common sense meaning, and that the 
obvious meaning is not to be distorted 
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by far-fetched interpretations at all. 

Furthermore, it is not lawful to ex- 
tend a rescript to other cases, even if 
the reasons appear to be or really are 
the same in another case. The appli- 
cability of this law can easily be seen, 
if we consider matrimonial impediments 
as an example. The fact that one 
couple is dispensed from the impedi- 
ment of mixed religion does not justify 
our holding that another couple, for 
whom exactly the same canonical cause 
is present, is also dispensed. The same 
rule must hold for any other rescript. 
Before the recent changes in the dis- 
cipline of the Eucharistic fast, the Holy 
See granted dispensations to individual 
priests and laymen who found it too 
difficult to observe the fast before Mass 
or Holy Communion. No one else could 
then lawfully receive Holy Communion 
without fasting on the ground that his 
case was exactly the same, or even if 
the reasons in his case seemed far more 
cogent. 

The above regulations apply to re- 
scripts whose meaning is clear. When 
the words and language of a rescript 
are clear beyond a reasonable doubt, 
there is really no room for interpreta- 
tion. We need to interpret when the 
meaning is doubtful. According to 
Canon 50, in case of doubt rescripts are 
ordinarily to be given a broad or liberal 
interpretation. However, the Canon 
makes certain exceptions. 

Rescripts which concern Jitigation, or 
which impair rights already acquired 
by other persons and vested in them, 
or which were obtained for the purpose 
of securing an ecclesiastical benefice, 
are to be interpreted strictly. The 
Canon gives the same rule for rescripts 
which favor private persons against the 
common law. Canon 85 establishes this 
norm of Canon 50 for interpreting dis- 
pensations in case of doubt. In the 
very nature of things, a dispensation 


is against the law, because it is the re- 
laxation of the law in a particular case. 
However, when a general dispensation 
is granted to a whole parish or diocese 
or nation, it is considered to be rather a 
concession for the public good than for 
the benefit of private individuals. The 
same would hold for any rescript ob- 
tained for all persons of a certain class 
or of a particular territory. Because 
the concessions are not then for the 
benefit of private individuals, in case 
of doubt they would receive a broad 
interpretation.! 

Michiels points out that the petition 
to which the rescript is a reply must be 
considered in determining the extent of 
the rescript itself, when doubt arises. 
The example he uses is that of a priest 
making an ocean voyage between 
Europe and the United States, who asks 
for and receives permission to say Mass 
at’ sea during his journey. Michiels 
declares that the obvious meaning of 
the rescript is to permit the celebration 
of Mass during both parts of the round 
trip, although the words could also be 
understood of only the first part of the 
journey.” 


THE EXECUTION OF RESCRIPTS 


As a general rule, if the Holy See 
grants a rescript for which no executor 
is needed, the rescript need not be pre- 
sented to the Ordinary. Canon 51 re- 
quires such presentation only if the re- 
script itself demands it, or if there is 
question of some public matter, or when 
it is necessary to prove certain condi- 
tions. Of course, most priests or lay 
persons who receive rescripts from the 
Holy See will obtain them through their 
own Ordinary, but there are some ex- 
ceptions to this. 


1 Michiels, Normae Generales Juris Canon- 
ict (1949), Vol. I, p. 431. 
* Op. cit., p. 428. 
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If a rescript from the Holy See re- 
quires an executor to put it into effect, 
and no special time is established for 
presenting it, it may be given to the 
executor at any time, provided there be 
no fraud or deceit in the delay (Canon 
52). This rule will not often find ap- 
plication, because it is usually the Or- 
dinary who forwards to the Holy See 
petitions in the external forum, who re- 
ceives the rescript in return, and who 
executes it. 

Canon 53 establishes a rule of pro- 
cedure that is interesting. Many Or- 
dinaries will have in Rome a representa- 
tive or agent, through whom petitions 
and other matters can more easily be 
brought to the attention of the compe- 
tent authorities at the Holy See. Ina 
particular case, when a rescript has 
been sought and obtained, the Ordi- 
nary’s representative might inform him 
by cable or by air mail that the docu- 
ment has been issued by the Roman 
Curia. Could the Ordinary then pro- 
ceed lawfully and validly to put into 
effect the favor granted by that re- 
script? 

If the concession were made in forma 
gratiosa, which means that it is effec- 
tive at the very moment of the original 
grant, it could be used at once. Canon 
53, however, declares that, if the re- 
script must be executed by the Ordi- 
nary (or by anyone else to whom the 
power of execution is committed), the 
executor cannot validly put the reseript 
into effect until he has received the 
document, itself, and has assured him- 
self of its authenticity and integrity. 
The only exception to this law is had 
when the original grantor of the reseript 
allows notice of its issuance to be sent 
ahead of the document, itself. 


APPLICATION TO 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES 


This same law, perhaps, will be of 
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more frequent application in religious 
institutes. The procurator general, or 
some other representative of the insti- 
tute, might be requested by a provin- 
cial superior to secure a dispensation 
for one of his subjects who is a candi- 
date for orders. The rescript, when 
granted, may specify that it is to be 
executed by the Superior General of the 
institute. If this be so, although the 
procurator general is free to send word 
to the provincial that the dispensation 
has been granted, the dispensation con- 
tained in the rescript is not valid and 
cannot be lawfully acted upon until 
the Superior General has executed the 
document in fulfillment of his com- 
mission from the Holy See. 

If the rescript is one that is given in 
forma gratiosa, as is the one by which 
a priest is authorized to erect the Way 
of the Cross, it is sufficient that word 
be received to the effect that the Holy 
See has granted the faculty. Only when 
execution of the rescript is necessary 
must one await the arrival of the offi- 
cial document. 

Authors distinguish between the vol- 
untary and the necessary executor of 
rescripts, and discuss in detail the pro- 
visions of the Canons with regard to 
the fulfillment of their office. These 
distinctions and regulations are appli- 
cable mainly to those who are in some 
official position in the Church, and to 
whom the execution of reseripts is en- 
trusted. The rule of Canon 59, how- 
ever, might be of practical import to a 
confessor. The Canon prescribes that 
the executor, if he makes a mistake in 
carrying out the execution of the re- 
script, can execute it again. This, of 
course, refers to an error affecting the 
validity of the act. If there were some 
oversight pertaining only to lawfulness, 
the rescript will already have gone into 
effect. If the mistake rendered the 
execution invalid, the rescript is still 
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able to be used, and the solution is to 
execute it a second time. 

Canon 59 might come into play for 
the confessor who has found it neces- 
sary to apply to the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary for a dispensation or permission, 
or because of a reserved case that he 
has encountered. The rescript from the 
Holy See will ordinarily have to be exe- 
cuted by the confessor, and lack of 
familiarity with the process might lead 
to error on his part. If so, the saving 
rule of Canon 59 is always available, 
and the document can be executed 
validly the second time. It is only 
matters of the internal forum which 
would be referred to the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary, and for which the confessor 
would have to serve as executor. If the 
matter pertains to the external forum, 
it is brought to the attention of the 
Holy See through the local Ordinary. 


DURATION OF RESCRIPTS 


Once a rescript has been granted by 
competent authority, it is not revoked 
by any special act of the grantor or his 
unless the revocation be 
made known to the person who had re- 
ceived the reseript. Thus, if an Ordi- 
nary has granted diocesan faculties to 
a certain priest, which faculties were to 
be good until revoked, they remain in 
effect until the priest has been told 
officially that the faculties have been 
The writing of a letter to 
that effect is not enough. The priest 
must actually receive the letter and be- 
acquainted with its contents. 
This is the rule laid down by Canon 
60, § 1. 


successor, 


withdrawn. 


come 


On the other hand, if the revocation 
be made by a law or other general act, 
it is effective even without special com- 
munication of the fact to the individual 
priest. A new Ordinary might, by gen- 
eral statute properly promulgated, 
manifest his withdrawal of certain 
faculties granted by his predecessor, or 
of faculties given to certain persons or 
groups. Hence, one who years pre- 
viously received the faculties of a cer- 
tain diocese, even though the Ordinary 
at the time declared the faculties to be 
perpetual, might no longer be in pos- 
session of them. If a general revoca- 
tion of the faculties of extra-diocesan 
priests has since taken place, the priest 
in question has ceased to enjoy the 
concession made by the previous Ordi- 
nary. On the other hand, if there has 
been no such general revocation, the 
faculties originally granted in perpe- 
tuity remain in force. 

The canonical legislation on rescripts 
has its complications and involves 
many details. Yet, it is of great im- 
portance and is of daily use in the ad- 


ministration of the affairs of the 
Church. Not all of the laws affecting 


rescripts need be studied at length by 
most priests, but there are certain fun- 
damental norms of law which may have 
to be put into practice at any time. 
Certain of them are of repeated appli- 
cation in arranging for marriages. Oc- 
casional review of these more important 
norms will assure one of necessary 
familiarity with them and of greater 
ease in applying them, to secure both 
valid and lawful use of rescripts, the 
written replies of the Ordinary. 
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Modern Literature: 
Sensitive Souls In Error 


By LEO J. HERTZEL 


aw ARTICLE, “A Criticism of 
Modern Literature,” by Msgr. Joseph 
Przudzik, which appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1953, issue of THe HoMILETIC AND 
PasTORAL REvIEw, raised again for me 
the question every Catholic teacher of 
literature asks of himself, and, I trust, 
answers at least to his own satisfaction. 
Can a Catholic teacher defend the 
literature of the twentieth century? 
Can he justify the study of literature 
in general? With but a little thought 
on these questions, one finds oneself 
back to the even more basic problem 
of the nature of literature—what is it? 
—what good is it? The questions are 
deceptively simple to ask, maddeningly 
difficult to answer. But there are an- 
swers, positive ones, too. 


AIMS OF LITERATURE 


Traditionally, literature exists for a 
two-fold purpose: to teach and to 
please. The relative importance of 
these two aims has been argued for 
centuries. Like most such theoretical 
discussions concerning art, this argu- 
ment has never been settled to every- 
one’s satisfaction. But we may safely 
say that both elements are present in 
all great writing, regardless of the rela- 
tive importance which individual au- 
thors place on each. 

But if literature teaches, what exactly 
does it teach? Is there a common ele- 
ment of teaching present in the writing 
of, say, Milton, Hemingway, Shakes- 
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peare, and Dreiser? Or, as Msgr. 
Przudzik seems to believe, was the ele- 
ment of teaching broken off our literary 
tradition sometime around the end of 
the last century, so that the moderns 
have no relationship to the literary 
heritage of pre-twentieth century West- 
ern civilization? 

I believe the answer to this question 
can be found in an understanding of 
the meaning and importance of experi- 
ence in literature. Literature is crys- 
tallized experience. Literature is the 
expression in words of the significant 
experiences of man in the world. 
Literature teaches in the way that life 
teaches—not overtly, but subtly; not 
always positively, but sometimes 
negatively. We cannot always cata- 
logue or enumerate the things whick 
literature teaches for they are often 
nebulous things, shadowy residues of 
impressions that reach far beneath the 
conscious mind. Literature is the 
realm of the subtle. History records 
man’s significant actions, but literature 
records man’s significant reactions. 
And, since literature is an art, it records 
with beauty. Thus, literature has a 
two-fold appeal and a two-fold value: 
experience and beauty. The beauty of 
literature and the value of bare beauty 
is a subject we can, perhaps, discuss 
more fully at some future time. Here 
let us concern ourselves with this ex- 
perience that is in literature, experience 
that is the true basis for the idea that 
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literature teaches as its proper end. 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS LACKING IN 
LITERARY GIANTS 


One of the first things a serious study 
of our literary tradition reveals is that 
very little of the writing, commonly re- 
garded as being “classic,” was done, 
in the words of Msgr. Przudzik, “to lead 
us on to greater heights.” Certainly, 
it was not written to lead us to greater 
heights in the sense that most Chris- 
tians would interpret that phrase. A 
detailed study of this tradition of West- 
ern literature is not possible in an arti- 
cle of this length, but read again Hamlet 
or Anthony and Cleopatra. The mes- 
sage of these works, if there be a 
message, is certainly not a Christian 
one. Hamlet is a true classic hero, but 
Hamlet, in effecting his revenge, is 
anything but the ideal Christian. 
Though his actions result in his death, 
the death cannot be thought of as pun- 
ishment for his acts. Hamlet lies on 
the stage at the end of the play as a 
hero, unpunished and unrepentant. 

While the later poetry of Donne and 
almost all of Milton’s works are delib- 
erately moralistic, Thomas More’s 
Utopia, most of the poetry of Pope 
(“Essay on Man,” for example), the 
prose of Johnson, Rasselas, are far, 
very far, from being uplifting in the 
usual Christian sense of the word. And 
what shall we say of the transcenden- 
talism of Whitman, Wordsworth, and 
Emerson; the pragmatism of Franklin; 
the foolish Godwinian idealism of 
Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, and even 
Keats? What of the disillusionment of 
Melville, the despair of Mark Twain 
and Henry Adams, the determinism of 
Thomas Hardy? This list is very far 
from complete, but it does contain a 
good portion of the literary giants of 
our tradition. The plain fact is that 
most classical Greek and Roman 


writers, most of the great English 
literary artists, and almost all Ameri- 
can authors have written out of a back- 
ground that is philosophically unaccept- 
able to us as Catholics. Just below the 
surface of the writings of these men is 
an erroneous concept of man’s true re- 
lationship to God. If we wish to accept 
literally the idea that literature teaches 
in the sense of leading us to greater 
heights of morality, then we must be 
logical and abandon the biggest portion 
of our literary heritage. We could 
salvage some of Chaucer, a handful of 
Puritans, Tennyson, Thompson, Hop- 
kins, maybe even Blake. I don’t think 
we would be able to salvage any Ameri- 
cans at all, unless, perhaps, we wanted 
to dig deep and come up with Edward 
Taylor, Longfellow, and Father Tabb. 


LITERATURE IS NOT A REFORMER! 


It seems to me that the error we are 
confronted with here is the false as- 
sumption that the purpose of literature 
is the deliberate teaching of a moral 
lesson by the author, instead of under- 
standing that the word teaching, when 
used in relation to literature, means the 
truthful presentation of man’s signifi- 
cant experience in the world. In other 
words, we cannot reasonably expect 
literature to reform the age in which 
it is written. It is important to note 
here that literature is the only art from 
which some authorities demand this 
reformation. An architect is not ex- 
pected to decorate his buildings with 
religious symbols; the painter need not 
paint only saints. We are not justified 
in asking the literary artist, as an artist, 
to reform the morals of his age any 
more than we should be justified in 
asking the carpenter, as a carpenter, 
to reform the morals of his age. Litera- 
ture reflects; it reflects the thought and 
feeling, the horror and joy, the confu- 
sion and knowledge, the tragedy and 
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pathos of the age in which it is written. 
A literature which paints high ideals, 
great faith, trust in Providence, joy in 
the spiritual as being elements of an age 
which does not have these things, is a 
literature which is unreal, untrue, 
wildly romantic. And literature, like 
every art, must be true to its subject 
to be good. A literature which paints 
its age in colors other than the true 
colors of that age will be rejected as 
false by every intelligent reader. In- 
deed, the falseness will be apparent 
even to the casual reader. Ruskin 
tells us, “Art does not represent things 
falsely, but truly as they appear to 
mankind,” and Carlyle adds, “The fine 
arts once divorcing themselves from 
truth, are quite certain to fall mad, if 
they do not die.”’ 

In asking the literary artist to 
evaluate, to moralize, to teach, we are 
asking him to do something which is 
really the job of the reader. The artist 
paints what is; the critic judges whether 
the picture is true or not, and then he 
evaluates the picture. Of course, we 
are here presupposing a sensitive, in- 
telligent, mature, informed spectator 
and audience. But this is not asking the 
extraordinary. Literature has always 
been, and will probably continue to be, 
an esoteric art form. The fact that the 
masses of people cannot properly evalu- 
ate a work of art, cannot see it in its 
proper perspective, does not make that 
work one whit less good as a piece of 
art. It may, instead, indicate that such 
a piece of literature should not be put 
into the hands of every reader, but it 
detracts nothing from the quality of 
the piece as the expression of an art 
form. 


IS LITERATURE CONFINED TO THE 
CATECHISM AND MORAL WRITINGS? 


In approaching the question from an- 
other angle, we must again stress the 
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fact that literature reflects life. Pope 
wrote in what we now call “The Age 
of Deism”’; although Pope was a Catho- 
lic, much of his writing radiates deistic 


thinking. So with Shelley and tran- 
scendentalism; so with Hardy and 
determinism. We read these men for 


an understanding of their emotional re- 
actions to their experience. We read 
for the beauty of their words, the sensi- 
tive reactions, the magic of imagination, 
the uncanny perception of relationships, 
the truth of their statement of experi- 
ence. We read these men because we 
believe that in a variety of ways they 
responded to the beauty and mystery 
and tragedy of life with more intensity 
and sensitiveness than most men know. 
We admire these artists for what they 
could see, for what they knew truly and 
felt deeply; and we pity them for what 
they did not know and, thus, could not 
feel. If we sought only instruction, only 
moralizing, we should do better to turn 
away from our literary tradition en- 
tirely and embrace only the Catechism 
and moral sermons. But we are men, 
and, as such, we are passionately in- 
terested in what other men _ have 
thought and felt and known as they 
wrestled with the timeless problems of 
man on earth, as they experienced and 
felt in this world of unlimited varia- 
tions in relations and perceptions and 
reactions. And so we read the litera- 
ture of our people. We do not agree 
with what the non-Christian artist sub- 
stitutes for the true religion; we admire 
his sensibilities, and we evaluate his 
philosophy. We learn of people, of 
man, from him; we trace the feelings of 
man in his search for beauty and God 
and truth, no matter how erroneously 
these values are conceived in the mind 
of the artist. We find these things to 
be of compelling interest for we find 
man to be the most wonderful, the most 
awe-inspiring thing in all of God’s mor- 
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tal creation. ‘The variations in feeling, 
thinking, responding, which are possible 
in the minds of men, give testimony of 
the infinite magnificence of Him wlio 
made those minds. But we admire 
without agreeing with the religious or 
philosophical position of our artist. I 
think it is Eric Gill in his Beauty Looks 
after Herself who points out that all 
saints are not artists, and all artists are 
not saints. 


MODERN LITERATURE— 
ERRONEOUS, NOT VICIOUS 


Here, then, is where modern litera- 
ture comes in. Modern literature, 
which is principally the literature of 





a few men—Joyce, Yeats, Eliot, 
Hemingway, Wolfe, James, O’Neill, 


(Greene, and, perhaps, very few others 
—reflects the thinking of the biggest 
part of our society. The philosophical 
and religious confusions of our age are 
reflected in the conflicts of their charac- 
ters. Whether we care to admit it or 
not, we live in an age of relativist 
thinkers. This is the era of the intellec- 
tual domination of the ideas of 
Descartes, Freud, Darwin, Marx, and 
a swarm of their disciples who refined 
on the original doctrines of the leaders 
but preserved (sometimes added to) 
their basie errors. The life-implications 
of these ideas are in our literature, be- 
cause the implications, to a very great 
extent, have fashioned the life of our 
times. Freud produced the symbolists 
and a good deal of the “lost” in the 
Lost Generation. Marx helped to give 
Sinclair, Frank Norris, 
Dreiser, and the social novel. Darwin 
gave us Dreiser too, and much of the 
brutality of Faulkner, Anderson, and 
Farrell. Nemingway grows out of them 
all in giving us the hurt, bewildered, 
pathetic Jake Barnes, Frederic Henry, 
and the determined, misled, heroic 
Robert Jordan, all of whom, “don’t 


us Upton 


want to think anymore.” The pictures 
that we get from reading the novels of 
these men are pictures that sometimes 
terrify, but they are true pictures of 
the experience of a large portion of our 
age. They are truthful pictures of 
sensitive men in error. In the words of 
Msgr. Przudzik, “This age has too few 
ideals beyond those that are materialis- 
tic; it has too little faith but that which 
is pragmatic; it has no trust except in 
armed divisions; too little joy except 
that which is fleshy.” I am not certain 
that this view of life in our times is 
unique. At the height of the Enlighten- 
ment, Lady Wortley Montagu com- 
mented that this is “a dirty world.” 
But it is this life of these our days 
which modern literature records and 
reflects. And in recording and reflecting 
this life with truth and skill, modern 
literature is following the traditions of 
our literary heritage. 


CASTIGATION BY LABEL 
AND GENERALITY 


It is an easy thing to sweep away the 
group of moderns who paint our times 
with truth by generalizing about them, 
by labeling them with adjectives which 
connote and denote disagreeable things. 
It is difficult to examine the writings of 
these men and point out just where they 
are true, just where they are good, for 
this examination is a detailed, involved 
process that often must concern itself 
with the subtle, that often requires the 
quoting of long passages and the writing 
of even longer explanations. Thus, 
Msgr. Przudzik dispenses with Heming- 
way with the following words, “...a 
great narrator with a feeling for lan- 
guage and a sense of tragedy, who sel- 
dom manages to rise above the muscular 
and the nervous, in whose work the 
smell of garbage belies the suggestion of 
anything spiritual.” Such generaliza- 
tions are dangerous and misleading; a 
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close reading of Hemingway’s first three 
novels (the ones most open to the at- 
tack of being “muscular,” “nervous,” 
and “garbage”’) reveals a good number 
of other features, but these other fea- 
tures cannot be presented in a single 
sentence. 

Hemingway, and what we say of him 
may well be said, with allowances for 
individual variations, of practically 
every major modern author, writes cf 
the confusion of the modern man with- 
out absolute values. As Malcolm 
Cowley never seems to tire of pointing 
out, many of Hemingway’s characters 
are portraits of his friends and acquaint- 
ances in the 1920s. The leading char- 
acter in each of the three early novels 
is pretty obviously Hemingway, himself, 
as he moves or tries to move toward 
a finding of the answers to the ques- 
tions of his generation, of all genera- 
tions, for that matter. The characters 
are treated with sympathy, truth, and 
a sense of tragedy; though they present 
a mask of toughness to the world, at 
heart they are sensitive persons in a 
world which they do not understand 
and which does not understand them. 
Is it stretching the imagination too far 
to say that there is similarity between 
these novels and portions of St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions where St. Augustine 
also tells of his wanderings? (The 
comparison takes on body when we 
realize that Hemingway is a baptized 
Catholic who has attended Mass with 
regularity and whose latest novel, The 
Old Man and the Sea, reflects a great 
swing toward an understanding of the 
importance of the spiritual. The differ- 
ence, of course, is that St. Augustine 
wrote what Professors Campbell and 
McGuire of Catholic University in their 
“Introduction” to the Confessions call, 
“,. a prayer in the form of a spiritual 
autobiography, a work written prima- 
rily to God, to praise Him, to thank 
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Him... .” Hemingway writes as the 
novelist, the artist, whose work is done 
primarily for men.) 


SYMPATHY FOR THE SINNER, 
NOT IMITATION OF THE SIN 


The people who move through Hem- 
ingway’s works are not happy people 
any more than Othello or Gulliver are 
happy people; the people who move 
through Hemingway’s books are con- 
fused, bewildered souls who fear the 
dark and the rain. I do not believe I 
have ever met a man of any faith or 
creed who desired to imitate these 
people; one sympathizes with them. 
figuratively prays for them, one even 
understands them, for he finds them 
carrying his own weaknesses and 
some of his fears, and he trembles at 
the realization of this picture of his 
own frailty and feebleness, and he re- 
peats in all humility: “There, but for 
the grace of God, go I.” But where 
is the man who, on understanding them, 
would imitate them? They are so ob- 
viously unhappy. ‘Through their ex- 
perience we learn of our own world and 
its twentieth century inhabitants, and 
we feel that we are wiser and perhaps 
deeper because of the knowledge, but 
we have no desire to imitate them any 
more than we should desire to imitate 
the actions of Henry VIII or those of 
the judges at the Salem witchcraft 
trials. 

This yearning for the spiritual in the 
soul of the “lost” citizen, this weakness 
that is the lot of man, this unsuccessful 
attempt to stifle the spiritual yearnings 
of man in the things of this world that 
produces what St. Augustine calls 
“proud dejection and restless weari- 
ness,” is perhaps better expressed in A 
Farewell to Arms than in any other con- 
temporary work. The famous Abruzzi 
passage in this novel is so obviously 
symbolistic that only the most super- 
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ficial reader can miss its meaning. 

When Frederic Henry is about to 
leave on furlough from the Italian 
front during the First World War, we 
find the chaplain telling him: 


“T would like you to go to Abruzzi,” 
the priest said. The others were 
shouting. “There is good hunting. 
You would like the people and though 
it is cold it is clear and dry. You 
could stay with my family. My 
father is a famous hunter.” 


But Frederic Henry does not go to 
Abruzzi. Instead he goes to Milan, 
Rome, and Naples. When he returns 
we find him telling us, 


“We two were talking while the others 
argued. I had wanted to go to 
Abruzzi. I had gone to no place 
where the roads were frozen and hard 
as iron, where it was clear cold and 
dry and the snow was dry and 
powdery and hare-tracks in the snow 
and the peasants took off their hats 
and called you Lord and there was 
good hunting. I had gone to no such 
place, but to the smoke of cafes and 
nights when the room whirled and 
you needed to look at the wall to 
make it stop, nights in bed, drunk, 
when you knew that that was all 
there was, and the strange excitement 
of waking and not knowing who it 
was with you, and the world all un- 
real in the dark and so exciting that 
you must resume again unknowing 
and not caring in the night, sure that 
this was all and all and all and not 
caring. ... He had not had it but 
he understood that I had really 
wanted to go to the Abruzzi but had 
not gone and we were still friends. 
with many tastes alike, but with the 
difference between us.” 
Abruzzi, where it is cold and dry and 
where the famous hunter lives, is ob- 
viously the world of the spirit. The 
place of cafes and smoke—the place 
where it is neither cold nor dry—is the 
world of the flesh. Though Frederic 
did not go to Abruzzi, he wishes that he 


had gone. And Frederic did not enjoy 


himself in the land of smoke and cafes. 


SENSITIVE SOULS IN ERROR 


And this, this eternal conflict in man 
between the pull of the spirit and the 
desires of the body, this is the underly- 
ing theme of The Sun Also Rises and, 
with modifications, of For Whom the 
Bell Tolls. The characters in these 
books do not always choose good in- 
stead of evil simply because man does 
not always choose good instead of evil; 
the characters in these books do not 
know what is truly good and what is 
truly evil simply because men do not 
always know. But the characters in 
these baoks are real. They are not 
happy in their evil, though they may 
cling to # with the desperation of those 
who knew not where else to go. It is 
extremely important to keep this fact in 
mind—modern literature is reflecting 
with truth tHe experiences of the sensi- 
tive soul,in error. 

This id the crux of the whole matter. 
Hemingway, like Eliot, Dreiser (wit- 
ness the, pathos of Clyde Griffiths or 
Carrie as they search for godless happi- 
ness), Wolfe, Dos Passos, and the rest, 
reflect with truth, for they are percep- 
tive enough to see that something is 
lacking in the modern world. They do 
not know what is wrong; they do not 
know exactly what it is that keeps them 
from making the trip to Abruzzi; in- 
deed, they do not always even know 
just where Abruzzi is. They do know, 
however, that something is wrong. 
They have not escaped the Hound cf 
Heaven and they are honest enough to 
admit it, for their characters seldom, 
if ever, know the peace of not being 
pursued. Their people are neither 
happy nor satisfied. They reflect the 
hollowness of the age, and the reflection 
might be called a sermon in reverse. 

The story of modern literature, then, 
is the story of sensitive souls in error. 
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Jottings by an Old Parish 
Priest 


II. House to House Visiting 


; OLD SAYING, “Let the priest 
visit and his church will become filled,” 
requires some qualification; neverthe- 
less it is a highly fruitful feature of 
the pastoral office. Visiting needs and 
fosters many virtues in the priest; it 
demands a certain strength of will 
power and zeal to maintain. It tires 
one, but the priest is sustained by the 
confidence that in a real way he im- 
personates the Good Shepherd. It is 
often unattractive, expensive of time, 
but well worth the effort. 

I have known wrong methods: “I 
have just come to see if my book is in 
order,’ does not arouse sympathy; it 
bespeaks the “case” of many a civic 
official. I disagree with the priest who 
never on principle inquired about the 
frequency of Holy Communion, or even 
about Easter duties. Experience 
readily shows a way of inquiry, stage 
by stage, without giving offense, con- 
cerning the reception of the Sacraments; 
it teaches how to encourage the devout 
or to lead the “big fish” into the net. 

A priest once informed me elatedly 
of a parishioner who had told him: 
“Father, I like you. You are so dif- 
ferent from other priests because never 
once have you said a word about re- 
ligion.” On the other hand, many 
priests do not leave the house without 
leading some short prayer. I, myself, 
make a point to leave some spiritual 
thought, because I think our people 
expect this. 
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THE NEED OF SOME METHOD 


It causes no delay, before setting 
out on this parish visitation, to pay a 
brief visit to the Saviour of souls in 
the tabernacle, not forgetting to peti- 
tion the guardian angels of those we 
shall meet. In a big parish it is ad- 
visable, even if not necessary, to make 
notes on return, or at least to keep up 
a catalogue. There is scope for waste 
of time in indecision as to whom to 
visit. It may be best to visit, street by 
street, systematically, but this must 
suffer interruptions. There may be 
varied reasons of sickness or other par- 
ticular needs to call earlier in the visi- 
tations. Too, this or that grace given 
demands a follow-up. 

I have known a man of good Catho- 
lic stock, but, himself, obdurate against 
any religion. Then when he became 
bed-ridden I visited him every day for 
about a month, relating, for instance, 
Gospel parables and instructing him 
Out- 


wardly he continued to show no change 


without his conscious advertence. 


of mind or heart, but sua sponte he 
entered himself as “R.C.” in the records 
of the public infirmary, and he died the 
recipient of all the Sacraments. 

At another house to which I had 
entré, because the son was a convert, 
the old mother was visited by a Method- 
ist minister. In time she preferred (as 
I thought likely) my regular visits to 
his, was duly instructed and received, 
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and for eighteen years I took monthly 
Communion to her till her death. 


CHEERFUL AMBASSADOR 
FOR CHRIST 


Popes have reiterated that the priest 
should regard all the inhabitants of a 
locality as members of his flock. At 
a house I would make a point of being 
kindly and attentive to a non-Catholic, 
a friend, or, perhaps, the partner in a 
mixed marriage. Personally, though 
contrary to the practice (in principle) 
of many priests, I call upon the ne 
temere I speak with certain 
qualifications—for the Catholic prob- 
ably acted under great natural stress, 
and the non-Catholic may have com- 
mitted no fault. We may be sustained 
by the virtue of hope, and the for- 
tunes of the children are a matter of 
deep concern. The non-Catholic aged 
and sick normally welcome a visit of 
the priest, especially today when large 
numbers are adherents of no institu- 
tional Christianity. The 
Gospel stories, of their nature inimitable 
and carrying a special grace, are 
listened to, and it may happen that en- 
couragement is given to make an act 
of perfect contrition as the sole means 
of their salvation. What multitudes we 
pass by, many having received no form 
of baptism! They are beyond the 
priest’s influence, save, perhaps, for a 


Cases 





form of 


smile or sometimes a fleeting word. It 
costs me now not a little to dole out 
caramels, the recipients often being 
these little pagan children. It is not 
that I desire to be popular, but simply 
to make a gesture which years later 
may bear some fruit. Further, a priest 
may remember that at his Ordination 
ceremony the Bishop conferred a grace: 
“May all that you bless be blessed”; 
accordingly I have made it a practice 
that I do not pass by children without 
that silent blessing. We live by faith 


“ce 


in the future. “Cast thy bread on the 
Concerning our Catholic 
children in a household, a friendship 
for life may be made by some little 
attention, such as inquiry of the name 
of her doll (one need not kiss the baby, 
and it is inadvisable to cuddle the 
growing infant). But anything for 
the personal touch; too often only the 
adults are addressed. 


waters... .” 


TACT IN THE APOSTOLATE 


To speak of “hell” to an unbeliever 
recalls nothing except a word used as 
a curse among a man’s mates; but there 
is a way of getting beyond the word 
“religion”—which often means nothing 
but “controversy”—to a _ personal 
thought of a man’s soul and his God. I 
would speak with encouragement nearly 
always to the lapsing and the lapsed 
Catholic. To those divorced I would 
say: “Remember that the priest is 
your best friend.” It is a mistake to 
be ironical and still worse to be sar- 
‘sastic before the uneducated. To a 
most faithful Catholic household I 
once said: “I’m thinking of placing a 
parrot at the church gates which will 
say: ‘What, late again!’” They re- 
plied with all seriousness: “If you do, 
we'll never come to church again.” 

If, as happens occasionally after a 
knock at the door, the priest observes a 
face peering from behind the window 
curtain and no further response is made, 
he may be saddened, but he should 
never give way to resentfulness, cer- 
tainly not show it; for the priest should 
have the spirit of Him “who stands at 
the door and knocks.” The Father 
should always be polite and take off 
his hat in the poorest dwelling, since it 
is a man’s “own castle.” 

One of my Assistants used to be dis- 
eruntled because a Catholic man would 
greet him in the street by a nod in- 
stead of raising his hat; the latter ac- 
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tion would have been unnatural, how- 
ever, in that district. So, too, a new- 
comer, some years back, to a town 
parish, the encouraging salutation I 
received was: “We no sooner get used 
to one priest than he goes. Now, I 
suppose, we must get used to another.” 
It was meant in a kindly way, though 
expressed differently from the practice 
in another of my parishes where the 
chair would be wiped with an apron, the 
request made to be seated, with 
sometimes the offer of a drink. In 
arranging to take Holy Communion 
such expressions as, “If you like,” or 
“You can,” may really mean: “Yes, I 
should be so pleased, but I do not wish 
to be a trouble to your reverence.” In 
some houses the introductory talk must 
be about tobacco, or games, or about 
a man’s employment. Politics, general 
or municipal, should be eschewed, for 
feelings run high and it is best to re- 
main a “dark horse.” Patience is re- 
quired for lengthy descriptions of symp- 
toms and ailments, sometimes stark 
and revolting. In this connection, Dr. 
Heenan in his recent book, The People’s 
Priest, has some shrewd remarks reaped 
from experience. For instance: a man 
will usually talk about himself, whereas 
his spouse will talk about the family. 
A man will be so voluble that the priest 
can squeeze no word in edgeways, and 
on his wife’s return he will remark: “Me 
and the Father have had such a pleas- 
ant conversation.” I have known un- 
fledged curates with the feeling, “I have 
nothing to talk about with them”; they 
very soon find that this wears off. 
The priest will remember that he is 
“the observed of all observers.” Occa- 
sionally the remarks of parishioners 
bring this home. The spirit of the 
Fioretti is: “It is no good walking to 
preach, unless you preach as you walk.” 
For, wherever he walks, the priest must 
ever be mindful of what he represents. 
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AS CHRIST WALKED 

THE ROADS OF GALILEE 

Many years ago, I started my morn- 
ing rounds soon after breakfast in a 
town of multitudinous Catholics, many 
lapsed or indifferent. I returned at 
the dinner hour exhausted and de- 
pressed (perhaps on account of a tour 
longer than usual), ejaculating to my- 
self almost audibly: “What a waste of 
time! Far more profitable would it 
have been to fulfill my daily task of 
the spiritual reading or even to have 
recreated with a novel.” The mounting 
of the flight of steps leading to the 
presbytery recalled the last straw and 
the camel’s back. Then the house- 
keeper announced that a man awaited 
me. 

“Well, what can I do for you?” 

“Father, I want you to make me a 
Catholic.” 

It transpired that he had no Catholic 
relatives, had never entered a church, 
never spoken to a priest. 

“But,” I said, “what makes you think 
you would like to be a Catholic?” 

“Father, because it is the true reli- 
gion.” 

“What leads you to think that?” 

“T feel it is, because you priests are 
always visiting the people, and the 
other ministers never do.”’ 

I revert now to my original thouglit 
of the apostolic importance of this 
house-to-house visitation. For Christ, 
(ur Lord, walked the ways of Galilee, 
and at Capharnaum he cured the 
mother of Peter’s wife and shared the 
repast she forthwith prepared. He con- 
tinues now His earnest work in the 
multiplied lips and feet of His priest- 
hood. It is our priestly privilege, our 
duty, onerous and sometimes tedious 
and distasteful, to walk in His footsteps 
in the care of the flock entrusted by 
Him to our care. But we never walk 
alone in this, our priestly work. 


The Assumption 
and the Dwine Maternity 


By WILFRID F. DEWAN, C.S.P. 


, ae are not agreed as 
to the connection between the divine 
maternity and the Assumption, al- 
though it is commonly admitted that 
there is some connection, since the 
divine maternity is a fundamental 
privilege of Mariology and the source 
and root of all Mary’s graces and privi- 
leges. From the earliest times Christian 
piety has found the Assumption con- 
tained in some way in the divine ma- 
ternity. After the proclamation of the 
dogma of the divine maternity at the 
Council of Ephesus, we find for the first 
time a solution to the problem of 
Mary’s corporal destiny. 

Indeed, the divine maternity has been 
a favorite argument for the Assumption 
right from the first clear affirmation of 
the latter, found in the sermon of 
Pseudo-Modestus of Jerusalem in the 
8th century, to the present time. Of the 
thousands of petitions sent to the Holy 
See from 1863 to 1940 requesting the 
definition, three hundred and thirty- 
seven based their argument on the di- 
vine maternity. 

But precisely in what sense is the 
Assumption connected with the divine 
maternity? Fr. Healy writes: 


‘Kilian J. Healy, O.Carm, “The Assump- 
tion among Mary’s Privileges,” Thomist, Vol. 
14 (Jan. 1951), p. 72. 

*J. Bonnefoy, O.F.M., “Definibilité de 
I,’Assomption” in L’Assomption de La Tres 
Sainte Vierge (Congres Marial du Pay-en- 
Velay, Paris, J. Vrin, 1950), p. 236. Cf. also 
Healy, op. cit., p. 74. 


ANALYSIS OF DIVINE MATERNITY 
“This question is warmly debated 

today. . Some find no necessary 
relation between the two privileges 
but admit an argument of simple con- 
venience, and 1m some cases of the 
highest convenience. Still others find 
a necessary connection. They say 
the Assumption flows by way of strict 
theological conclusion from the ma- 
ternity. Finally, there are those who 
claim that the analysis of the divine 
inaternity contains the Assumption, 
and that consequently the latter is 
formally implicitly revealed in the 
former.’ 

The argument is frequently formu- 
lated as follows: It is impossible to as- 
sume that the body of her who con- 
ceived and gave birth to the God-man 
and who, by that very fact, was en- 
dowed with an almost infinite dignity, 
should be indefinitely confined to the 
state of death. Therefore, the divine 
maternity necessarily requires Mary’s 
bodily Assumption. 

Before examining the various opin- 
ions with regard to this argument, it is 
necessary to realize that the divine ma- 
ternity is understood by some in a very 
restricted sense (the abstract notion), 
and by others in a very broad sense. Of 
course this will influence the opinion 
which an author may hold. For ex- 
ample, the expositions of the Fathers 
and theologians and the language of the 
liturgy vary in viewpoint and emphasis, 





® Healy, op. cit., p. 75. 
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but they all involve this fundamental 
principle: the Assumption is implicit 
in the revealed traditional notion of the 
divine maternity taken in its concrete, 
historical reality. 


EXEMPT FROM ALL PENALTY OF SIN 


Fr. Wuenschel explains what is in- 
cluded in this notion of maternity for 
those who understand it in the broad 
sense and hence find the argument 
highly convincing: 


“This includes immeasurably more 
than the bare relationship of mother- 
hood to the person of the Word. . . 
It is the notion of Mary as Mother of 
the Divine Redeemer precisely as Re- 
deemer, with Whom she was predes- 
tined from all eternity, and through 
Whom she was to receive the bless- 
ings of the Redemption first and in 
fullest measure. It is the notion of 
Mary as Queen of the created uni- 
verse, Queen of the Kingdom ran- 
somed with the Blood of the Immacu- 
late Lamb. It is the notion of Mary, 
therefore, as possessing a dignity that 
exalts her above the Cherubim and 
the Seraphim, endowed with a per- 
sonal holiness that is unique and su- 
preme among creatures, immune to 
the slightest shadow of sin, exempt 
from all penalty of sin. It is the 
notion of Mary as a Virgin in the 
highest and most perfect sense, be- 
cause her virginity was confirmed 
and consecrated by her espousals with 
the Holy Spirit and her miraculous 
motherhood of the God-man. Her 
very body became _  inconceivably 
sacred as the caro deifera, and the 
living tabernacle of the Word, who 
took flesh of her flesh and made her 
womb the paradise of the Second 
Adam.’ 


This is the notion of maternity 
though not always quite as comprehen- 
sive—used by so many early writers in 


*Edward A. Wuenschel, C.SS.R., “The De- 
finability of the Assumption,” Proceedings of 
the Second Annual Meeting of the Catholic 
Theological Society of America (1947), p. 91. 
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proving the Assumption. Fr. Duhr 
comments that such arguments retain 
all their interest even today. ‘They 
have not aged in the least. By her 
divine motherhood, the Fathers ex- 
plain, Mary gave birth to Him Who is 
Life in His own person; she contracted 
relationship with her Son, the most 
intimate physical and moral union that 
can be conceived; finally, she acquired 
for herself the right to a unique love, 
which we cannot describe or even 
imagine. All these reasons, they con- 
clude, make Mary’s resurrection and 
Assumption not only possible, but mor- 
ally necessary.’ 


WOULD CHRIST REFUSE MARY 
WHAT HE ACCORDED SOME SAINTS? 


St. John Damascene asks: “How 
shall corruption be able to touch her 
who has given us Life?’”® And besides, 
“since she is the mother of the Living 
God, it is right that living she ascend 
towards Him.’* St. Anselm, also, says 
that “it was precisely for this purpose 
that the Redeemer was pleased to as- 
cend to heaven before His Mother; that 
is, He did so, not only to prepare a 
throne for her in that kingdom, but also 
that He might, Himself, accompany her 
with all the blessed spirits, and thus 
render her entry into heaven more glori- 
ous, and such as became one who was 
His Mother.’* In like manner, St. 
Francis de Sales, after asserting that it 
is wrong to doubt that Jesus Christ has, 
Himself, observed, in the most perfect 
way, the commandment by which elil- 
dren are ordered to honor their parents, 
asks this question: “What son would 
not bring his mother back to life and 





5 The Glorious Assumption of the Mother 
of God. By Joseph Duhr, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York, 1950), pp. 28, 29. 

"St. John Damascene, Jn Dormit., Hom. I, 
No. 3. 

* Tbid., Hom. II, No. 2. 

*St. Anselm, De Ezcell. 
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would not bring her into paradise after 
her death, if he could?’”® 

There are many other writers too 
who observe that Jesus could not pos- 
sibly have left Mary in the tomb, be- 
cause of his gratitude and love for Her. 
Absolom, Abbot of Sprinchirsback, ob- 
“Would He truly love His 
Mother, if He refused her what He has 
accorded so magnificently to other 
saints? Elias ascended into heaven in 
a chariot of fire, and the Mother of God 
corrupts in a tomb! If, after the soul 
departed alone, the earth has kept her 
holy body, why would the Son refuse 
to the relic of His Mother the honor and 
veneration that He wished to have 
given to no matter what martyr and 
confessor?’”® 


serves, 


DIVINE MATERNITY 
ABSTRACTLY CONSIDERED 


And the great preacher Bossuet, in 
his sermon on the feast of the Assump- 
tion, reasons: “If Mary has received 
at one time the Saviour Jesus, it is 
right that the Saviour should receive 
the blessed Mary in His turn; and not 
having disdained to descend to her, He 
ought consequently to raise her to Him- 
self to make her enter His glory. One 
must not be astonished, then, if the 
Blessed Virgin rises with so much 
splendor, not if she triumphs with so 
much display.’7!? 

Of course, all these beautiful and 
touching arguments are, taken as such, 
only arguments from fittingness and 
nothing more. (Perhaps though, they 
are the expression of a truth that can 
he found implicit in the concept of the 
maternity. We shall see more of this 
presently.) 

The authors set forth these testi- 


* Absolom Schrinchirsbacenis, Serm. 44, Pl. 
211, 255. 

® Bossuet, Pour La Féte de L’Assomplion 
(1660) edit. Lebarq-Urbain et Levesque, t. 
il, p. 489. Cf. Duhr, op. cit., p. 33. 


monies at great length, but do not claim 
too much probative value for them. 
They do not, as such, give any sufficient 
reason for the declaration of the As- 
sumption as revealed. Fr. Duhr sums 
up the foregoing arguments thus: “Be- 
tween the Mother and her Son there is 
the closest physical union. The God- 
Man, more than any other, received the 
impress of His Mother. So for Jesus 
would there be a complete resurrection, 
if He did not make her share in His 
glory from whom He has taken His 
glorious body?’ 

Duhr sees in this moral union— 
a normal and necessary complement of 
the physical union, which in some sort 
made the lives of Jesus and Mary a 
single life—a reason that demands a 
likeness in resurrection as there was in 
death.!* Quoting Damascene, he says: 
“How would this Blessed Virgin who 
has shown herself obedient to the word 
of God, how would this Virgin united in 
all her being to God become the prey 
of death and the prisoner of the tomb.’’* 


DIVINE MATERNITY 
CONCRETELY CONSIDERED 


Yet, Duhr hastens to explain that 
only when maternity is considered in 
the broad sense, in the concrete, histori- 
cal sense, does it constitute a conclusive 
argument for the Assumption: 





“We do not say—and this is of 
capital importance—that the theo- 
logian can conclude to the Assumption 
of Mary from the abstract notion of 
the divine motherhood; but we say 
that the Church of Christ, thanks to 
a light that is hers alone, can discern 
clearly in the concrete notion of 
Mary’s motherhood—such as Christ 
conceived it and wishes it to be, with 
its principles and consequences—the 
privilege of the corporal Assump- 
tion.”"** 

" Duhr, op. cit., p. 30. 
 Duhr, op. cit., p. 31. 
'’ Damascene, op. cit., P.G. 96, 728. 
* Duhr, op. cit., p. 75. 
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Very few theologians admit that the 
abstract notion of motherhood is con- 
clusive proof of Mary’s Assumption. 
P. J. Toner is one such. He contends 
that the Assumption is probably im- 
plicitly contained in the revealed doc- 
trine of her divine maternity. M. 
Jugie takes an even more extreme view. 
He sees an absolutely necessary connec- 
tion, and finds the Assumption formally 
implicit in the divine maternity. He 
goes so far as to say that Christ would 
have sinned gravely against the fourth 
Commandment, if He did not grant the 
privilege of the Assumption to His 
Mother.'® Healy vigorously objects 
to this line of reasoning used by Jugie, 
saying that God’s ways are not our 
ways and we cannot determine the exact 
way Jesus must show His love for His 
Mother.!* 


ASSUMPTION AS MARY’S 
CROWNING PRIVILEGE 


Others, while they would not hold 
that the Assumption is implicitly for- 
mally revealed in the abstract notion 
of divine maternity, say that it follows 
from it by way of theological conclu- 
sion. Among these we find Roschini,'® 
and Wuenschel. The latter maintains 
that “in this revealed notion of Mary’s 
immaculate, virginal mother-hood the 
Church sees her glorious bodily As- 
sumption as her crowning privilege. 
The Church sees it there, not as the 
result of a logical deduction, still less 
as a mere convenientia, but as one ele- 
ment of that miracle of miracles which 
God willed His-~ mother to be. The 
Church sees it with a supernatural in- 
sight imparted by the Divine Spirit 


* Toner, “The Definability of the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin,” Jrish Theological 
Quarterly, Vol. 16, pp. 16-19. 

“M. Jugie, La Mort et L’Assomption de la 
Sainte Vierge (Citta del Vaticano, 1944), p. 
656. Cf. also Healy, op. cit., p. 77. 

” Healy, op. cit., p. 77. 

* Ibid., p. 75. 
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Who dwells within her. The Bishops 
of the Austrian Empire call it a simple 
intuition.’?® It must be noted though, 
that Wuenschel ineludes somewhat 
more than the notion of motherhood. 

Scheeben proposes it also as a good 
urgument, and seems to have in mind 
its value as a theological conclusion. 
He develops it along the lines of Mary's 
prerogative as Motherly-bride (a term 
peculiar to Scheeben’s treatment of 
Mariology). In the Mother of God, 
precisely because she is such only 
through and in her body, a permanent 
separation of body and soul is un- 
thinkable, just as in Christ the separa- 
tion of body and soul from His divinity 
would be inconceivable on account of 
the hypostatie union. 


“Mary's quality as motherly-bride 
of Christ requires a permanent and 
complete unity of life which could 
be dissolved only temporarily in view 
of the ends of that union. To this 
the teaching of St. Paul (Eph. 5:25 
ff) must be applied, concerning the 
love of a man for his wife as his 
flesh, which was ideally realized in 
Christ’s love for His Church; and 
this the more so since Mary, in a 
singular way, is the flesh of Christ 
and the principal member of His 
Chureh. Accordingly, the power of 
Christ’s love for His Church had to 
be revealed in Mary in a specific and 
complete manner.’ 


MOTHER OF GOD’S 
NECESSARY RELATION TO TRINITY 


Another theologian well worth con- 
sidering here is Fr. Caspar Friethoff. 
He attempts to prove the Assumption 
from the Mother of God's necessary 
relation to the Trinity. It is an appeal- 
ing argument. He first explains how 
Mary has entered into the life of the 
Trinity by reason of her motherhood 
of Jesus: “With the Son of God Mary 


* Wuenschel, op. cil., p. 91. 
*® Marwlogy. By M. J. Scheeben (Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1947), p. 166. 
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contracted a real relation of consan- 
guinity ; with the Father, whose Son He 
is, she contracted another relation for 
which we have no name, but which we 
call affinity; the real foundation of 
this relation consists in this—that the 
same Divine Person is generated by the 
Father according to His Divinity, and 
by His Mother according to His hu- 
manity, so that one and the same Person 
is in common to both, Son. Hence Mary 
is bound by a real relation again called 
affinity to the Holy Ghost Who pro- 
ceeds, not from the Father alone, but 
from the Father and the Son: the Son 
who was born of the Virgin.’”! 

Having stated the foundation for his 
reasoning, Friethoff points out that once 
Mary is introduced into this intimate 
life of the three Divine Persons not 
only can no stain in her be admitted, 
but even more, there must shine forth 
in her every human perfection, the 
consummation of which is had in the 
Hence, whatever else 
be demanded for the worthy elevation 
of Mary, by which she is rendered fit, 
most assuredly this ultimate perfection 
of man is required. 


beatifie vision. 


“Thus the grace which first has its 
origin in the Divine Maternity, al- 
though it is realized last in the order 
of execution, is none other than that 
by which the throne of the Queen of 
all Saints is destined for her. 
Accordingly, the supreme grade of 
heavenly beatitude, which befits the 
Queen of all Saints, by this very fact 
demands the closest conformity with 
the Son of Man, who, by despoiling 
principalities and powers in crushing 
the head of the ancient serpent, has 
saved His people from their sins. 
The Divine Maternity emerges, there- 
fore, as the ultimate reason for all 
the graces by which Mary has been 
enriched.”?" 


** Caspar Friethoff. “Dogmatic Definition of 
the Assumption,” Thomist, Vol. 14 (Jan., 
1951), pp. 46-47. 

= Tbhid., p. 47. 


Friethoff frankly admits that this is 
really no more than an argument from 
the highest fittingness. It is not con- 
clusive. And in this he agrees with 
the majority of theologians today: 
namely, that Mary’s maternity is the 
“ultimate reason” for the Assumption, 
but not proximate enough to prove the 
inevitable connection between the As- 
sumption and it. He explains this 
further: 

“All these graces serve one end: 
that she might be a fitting Mother 
of God. Yet this ultimate reason 
generates a secondary principle, 
which is her supreme conformity with 
Christ. Other graces, although they 
are ordained ultimately to the worthy 
elevation of Mary are nevertheless 
more directly derived from this con- 
formity of Mary with the triumphant 
Christ. Hence it is that the relation 
between any particular grace given 
to Mary and its ultimate reason, 
i.e., the Divine Maternity, is not 
always clear to us, while, on the 
contrary, the relation between such 
a grace and the conformity of Mary 
with Christ does not escape us. Such 
then is the present case.’’** 


AN ARGUMENT OF FITTINGNESS 
IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE 


Friethoff draws the conclusion— 
which in the end all would have to 
grant, it seems: that although the divine 
maternity is the ultimate reason for the 
bodily Assumption of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, still, from the mere knowledge of 
this maternity we do not seem to be 
able to attain to certitude in regard to 
her Assumption. In other words, if 
the Assumption is known to us in some 
other way, then the proposition: “She 
was assumed because she is Mother of 
God,” is absolutely true. If, however, 
the divine maternity alone be known to 
us, then we cannot assert with certi- 
tude that Mary was assumed, still less 


* Ibid., p. 47. 
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that the Assumption is a truth implied 
in the revealed truth of the divine 
maternity.*4 

Fr. Carol is in complete agreement 
with Friethoff’s conclusion. He says: 


“Tt must be borne in mind that we 
are here considering the divine ma- 
ternity in its purely essential con- 
cept, that is, in as much as it implies 
the conceiving and giving birth to the 
God-man and the consequent quasi- 
infinite dignity of God’s mother. We 
are, therefore, abstracting from any 
other privilege or aspect, which al- 
though not necessarily implied in the 
concept of divine mother-hood, is 
de facto connected with it in the pres- 
ent dispensation. And we are of the 
opinion that the divine maternity in 
this sense does not seem to furnish 
an apodictic argument in favor of the 
revealed character of Mary’s As- 
sumption. In other words, a mere 
analysis of the concept of Divine Ma- 
ternity does not disclose the concept 
of Assumption.’’”° 


After admitting the argument as one 
of fittingness of the highest degree, he 
refutes those who attempt to bolster a 
more ambitious stand by stressing the 
fact that it would be unbecoming on 
the part of Christ to allow the body of 
His worthy Mother to remain in the 
state of death, and it is impossible for 
the God-man to do what is unbecoming: 


“The weakness of the argument 
lies in the assumption that whatever 
is unbecoming according to our 
limited mind is also unbecoming 
from God’s viewpoint. Humanly 
speaking it would seem unbecoming 
for the supreme Lord of creation to 
be born in a stable in the midst of 
extreme poverty, or to die the igno- 
minious death of the cross between 
* Ibid., pp. 47-48. 

* Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M.. “The Definabil- 


ity of Marv’s Assumption,” The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 118 (March, 1948). 
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two thieves. And yet all this was 
willed by God for higher reasons 
which fitted admirably into His in- 
effably sublime economy.’”6 


ACCORDING TO MOST 
THEOLOGIANS 


Garrigou-Lagrange is of the same 
mind with regard to the value of this 
argument. “As for the eminent dignity 
of the Mother of God, though this is 
the root reason of all Mary’s privileges, 
it is not the proximate cause of her 
Assumption. Thus it seems to yield 
only an argument ex convenientia which 
is not demonstrative.”*7 

Wuenschel concurs: “The develop- 
ment of the inexhaustible notion of the 
Divine Maternity has brought into clear 
view the more proximate reason for 
Mary’s Assumption.’”*° 

What shall we say, in conclusion, 
of the various opinions? The wide di- 
vergence of opinions is sufficient to 
make one hesitate to admit a necessary 
connection between the divine maternity 
and the Assumption, comments Fr. 
Healy.*® “It is not formally implicitly 
revealed in the divine maternity, for 
an analysis of the latter does not con- 
tain the former. Nor does any convine- 
ing argument show that the Assumption 
follows even by way of a strict theo- 
logical conclusion.”*° 

According to the majority of theo- 
logians considered, then, we can con- 
clude that the divine maternity, taken 
in the strict sense, yields only an argu- 
ment of the highest convenience for the 
Assumption of Mary. 


* Tbid., p. 167. 

* The Mother of the Saviour. By Garrigou- 
Lagrange. Golden Eagle Books, (Dublin, 
1941), p. 166. 

* Wuenschel, op. cit., p. 92. 

* Healy, op. cit., p. 76. 

” Ibid., p. 77. 


Sacerdotal Squawks 


By EDWARD S. SCHWEGLER 


; SERIES Of essays purports to 
be various disconnected comments from 
the viewpoint of a parish priest upon 
sundry facts, or situations, or regula- 
tions that would seem somewhat unrea- 
sonable, or inconsistent, or susceptive 
of improvement. The first of the series,! 
instead of raising “withering blasts of 
criticism,” as Was somewhat feared, pro- 
duced, instead, quite a bit of favorable 
correspondence, much to the writer’s 
surprise and, needless to say, gratifica- 
tion. So the series continues, with the 
reminder that its purpose is not to be 
captiously critical or disdainful of au- 
thority, but to offer ideas and sugges- 
tions that have occurred in the course 
of the day’s task to a probably wrong- 
headed laborer in the Lord’s vineyard. 
And, be it remembered, a ‘“squawk” 
may be defined as a good-natured com- 
plaint. 


MASS STIPENDS 


In many places the stipend for a Low 
Mass continues by diocesan custom or 
regulation to be one dollar. What witl, 
the steady devaluation of our currency 
and the constantly vaulting cost of liv- 
ing, this seems to be very much out of 
mode and out of proportion. 

The dollar stipend goes back at 
least to 1875. Seventy-eight years! 
Compared with the dollar of those days, 
our present dollar is worth, perhaps, 
“two bits.” Now, the stipend for a Low 
Mass, on good authority, should be half 
or, at least, a third part of “an honest 


'THe Homitetic AND PastoraL ReEvIEw, 
July, 1950. 


day’s sustenance.”” That is to say, mul- 
tiply the stipend by three and you 
should have the proportionate “wages” 
that a priest ought to receive for a day's 
work. Three dollars multiplied by the 
number of days in the year produces 
$1,095. In these times, what with the 
high cost of food, the expense of a car 
(an absolute necessity under modern 
conditions for many of our clergy), the 
demands of charity, the cost of clothing, 
ete., a thousand dollars a year looks 
rather sick. 


“BUT PEOPLE WOULD BE 
SCANDALIZED!” 


Why should not the stipend be two 
dollars, or even two-fifty? There 
would then be more of a decent rela- 
tionship between the stipend and the 
priest’s sustenance. 

“But people would be scandalized”’ 
by a change. Would they really, if the 
matter were properly explained, and if 
it were emphasized that anyone who 
could not make this offering could, of 
course, make any offering of which he 
was capable, or no offering at all? Our 
people are very good and very reason- 
able and very generous when it comes 
to supporting their priests. If they un- 
derstood—and in many cases they 
simply do not understand—that the 
Mass stipend according to the mind of 
the Canon Law should go in its entirety 
to the priest for his personal sustenance, 
they would make little, if any, objec- 
tion to an increase in the offering. 

And, after all, is not a dollar Mass 
offering a most inexpensive means of 
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extending condolences to a_ bereaved 
family? Any kind of decent floral 
offering, for instance, would cost ten 
times as much. Why should the most 
significant and efficacious method of 
showing sympathy represent a pecuni- 
ary sacrifice which in these days is 
picayune? 

Furthermore, where the Low Mass 
stipend is a dollar, the High Mass sti- 
pend is usually five dollars. Five hun- 
dred per cent more! Where is the pro- 
portion? The added ceremony and 
musie do give a certain extrinsic labor 
to the Mass, not, however, to the extent 
indicated by five times the basic sti- 
pend. And how is one to answer this 
poser? “Father, wouldn’t it be better 
if I had five Low Masses said instead of 
one High Mass?” 

A final point to consider is the benefit 
which our missions would reap from a 
more proportionate offering for Low 
Masses. In many of our larger par- 
ishes there is no opportunity to say 
these Low Masses in situ, and so they 
are all sent away—generally to mis- 
sionary organizations. It would be a 
boon to our struggling missionaries if 
they received a hundred per cent in- 
crease in their Mass stipend. The 
same, of course, applies to priests in 
smaller parishes, where the requests for 
High Masses are few and far between. 
Nor is it probable that the number of 
Mass offerings would fall off substan- 
tially. The most frequent occasion for 
having Masses said is the death of a 
friend or relative. At even two dollars 
and a half, the Mass card would be 
quite the nicest and least expensive way 
of shoving sympathy. 


HIGH MASSES 


But what about those High Masses? 
In some large parishes they are re- 
quested in such quantity that two, 
three, four, even half a dozen may be 
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“sung” in a day. This has various un- 
toward results: there is a great rush to 
get the Masses over on schedule, and a 
consequent tendency to say as many 
Requiem “short 
cuts” are taken, like omitting part of 
the Credo or the Dies Irz; the Masses 
are ground out by an organist of medi- 
ocre, if not low, talent in most unmusi- 
cal fashion. And it matters not whether 
the celebrant has a cold or laryngitis 
and sounds like a muffled fog-horn: on 
with the “sung” Mass at all costs! Add 
to all this the lamentable fact that some 
priests simply cannot sing: they have 
“tin ears.” 

In places where High Masses are not 
often requested, strange situations de- 
velop. In one situation the priest must 
drive some miles to transport the or- 
ganist; in another instance, he travels 
to a neighboring church, where they 
have a regular organist, to sing his High 
Masses; in a third, in spite of the fact 
that it is explicitly forbidden, he sings 
everything, himself, taking the part of 
celebrant and choir alternately. One 
even hears of a clerical musician who 
introduced some “class” by intoning the 
Credo, going to the sedilia, taking his 


Masses as possible; 


violin out of its case, and accompany- 
ing himself through the rest of the 
Creed! 

Why not (as indeed occurs in some 
dioceses) “Announced Low 
Mass” for which the offering is the 
same as the present one for the High 
Mass? Varying in relative importance 
with circumstances, these are the things 
in which people are most interested, 
when they ask for a High Mass: (1) 
the Mass Card; (2) the definite time for 
saying the Mass; (3) publicity, either 
through the pulpit or through the Sun- 
day Bulletin. The singing, of course, 
adds a certain degree of external solem- 
nity to the Mass; but that people are 
not too concerned about this element is 


have an 
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borne out by an experience which most 
priests must have had at one time or 
another. They prepare to say a High 
Mass, have the six candles lit, wait ten 
or more minutes for the organist, go 
out in the hope that he (or more fre- 
quently she) may still arrive, begin the 
Mass—and end up with a Low Mass. 
Afterwards they go to the donors of the 
Mass and explain that something must 
have happened to the organist—but 
they said the Mass for their intention 
anyhow. Was it all right? “Oh sure, 
Father—as long as it was our Mass you 





said.” 

Nor need there be any scandal if the 
regulations are changed. The whole 
matter could be explained to the 
people; the difficulty about getting an 
organist at some times and in some 
places could be dwelt upon; the value 
of a definite time and a public an- 
nouncement could be stressed; perhaps 
the new regulations could provide that 
an organist would be furnished if this 
could be done without too much diffi- 
culty. Along with this might go the 
assurance that for really important and 
well-attended occasions, like weddings 
or funerals, a special effort would be 
made, if necessary, to import a really 
competent organist. As it is, some of 
the good people parading as organists 
in some of our churches, due to the 
exigencies of the traditional High Mass, 
are, musically speaking, first-class 
farmers. 


THE ORGANIST’S SALARY 


But would not all this cut down on 
the organist’s salary and so result ulti- 
mately in a dearth of organists? 

In the first place, a really competent 
organist who produces and rehearses a 
good choir, who takes care of the Sun- 
day High Mass, weddings, funerals, and 
evening services, should be given an 
adequate salary from parish funds. 


Secondly, the arrangement existing in 
some places, whereby part of the Mass 
stipend goes to the organist, would not 
seem to meet the sense of Canon Law. 
A Mass stipend has been defined as “a 
certain monetary offering which any 
one makes to the priest for applying the 
special fruit of a Mass celebrated by 
him.” This offering is regulated either 
by legislation or local custom. 

Why should not the organist be paid 
in full from the church treasury? We 
do not pay the janitor or the sacristan 
from the Mass stipends and in accord- 
ance with the number of Masses said or 
sung. Why should we so pay the or- 
ganist? And consider the matter in 
another light. If a priest accepted, let 
us say, a High Mass stipend of five 
dollars, deducted a dollar for the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, and then sent 
four dollars to the missions for that 
High Mass intention, he would be 
roundly condemned. But, if a pastor 
receives a stipend of five dollars, de- 
ducts one dollar for the organist, then 
gives the assistant who sings the Mass 
four dollars, he is, in certain territories, 
doing what is sanctioned by custom or 
regulation. But what is the difference 
in substance between these two cases? 


MIXED MARRIAGES 


There are things in our mixed mar- 
riage legislation which are extremely 
difficult to explain to non-Catholies. 
We officially frown upon such mar- 
riages; we forbid them; yet they are 
universally allowed as a matter of 
course with a dispensation and the nec- 
essary promises. And the latter most 
properly so. In our circumstances we 
just cannot afford to “get tough” about 
weddings; there is always the immedi- 
ate danger of a marriage before a judge 
or a minister. 

Now, why could we not, from the 
very beginning, take a more lenient and 
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more positive stand in this whole busi- 
ness? Instead of announcing a very 
solemn prohibition of mixed marriages 
(Canon 1060, Severissime ecclesia 
ubique prohibet .), and then with 
a wry face, so to speak, universally al- 
lowing them, if the proper safeguards 
have been taken—why could we not 
simply point out the dangers of mixed 
marriages, and then say that they are 
merely permitted by the Chureh when 
these dangers have been removed? 
This would amount to precisely the 
same thing in practice as our present 
legislation, but it would remove the 
cloud that still hangs over a mixed mar- 
riage” after it has been allowed by the 
Church and performed in the presence 
of the priest. 


PUBLISHING BANNS FOR 
MIXED MARRIAGES 


An angle of the great, general frown 
‘ast in the direction of mixed marriages 
is the fact that no banns are called in 
church for such marriages. Why not? 
Because, it would seem, such calling of 
banns would result in seandal. Thus 
Woywod:* 


“The publication of the banns shall 
be omitted in marriages contracted 
with the dispensation from the im- 
pediment of either disparity of cult 
or mixed religion, unless the local 
Ordinary judges it advisable to allow 
the publication and all danger of 
scandal is removed, and provided the 
apostolic dispensation has been ob- 
tained before the publication of the 
banns, and no mention is made of the 
religion of the non-Catholic party 
(Canon 1026). 

“The Holy Office (June 4, 1874) 
stated that ‘it would be better, at 
least in some circumstances and 


* Mixed marriage: in the text this term is 
used to include both mixed religion and dis- 
parity of cult. 

*A Practical Commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law. By Rev. Stanislaus Woywod, 


O.F.M. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., N. Y., 1943). 
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cases, to dispense with the publica- 
tion of the banns rather than arouse 
astonishment and scandal among the 
faithful. .. In the United States 
it has not been the custom to an- 
nounce mixed marriages in the Catho- 
lic churches.’ ’ 


Therefore the reason for not publish- 
ing the banns in a mixed marriage is 
the possibility of ‘astonishment and 
scandal among the faithful.” Astonish- 
ment at what? At only two possible 
things: (1) hearing the name of a non- 
Catholie in chureh; (2) finding out that 
a Catholic is marrying a non-Catholic. 

Now such astonishment, on either 
score, is conceivable in a country ninety 
per cent Catholic: but in our own coun- 
try, where we constitute, at most, one- 
fifth of the population, it is verging on 
the fantastic to imagine that our people 
would be astonished and seandalized in 
either event. For instance, suppose a 
pastor finds the Thanksgiving procla- 
mation of the President particularly 
appropriate and quotes from it during a 
sermon on Thanksgiving day. The 
President might happen to be not only 
a non-Catholic, but a thirty-third de- 
gree Mason. Would it astonish and 
scandalize our people to hear his name 
in church? As for finding out that a 
Catholic is marrying a Protestant, that 
fact is found out as soon as the wedding 
is celebrated. It is known all over the 
community. Our people know very 
well that a Catholie may marry a non- 
Catholie with the proper dispensation! 
Or, perhaps, the knowledge that such a 
marriage is about to take place will 
arouse astonishment and scandal: but 
the knowledge that it has taken place 
will not do so. Well—just try to ex- 
plain that to a non-Catholic. 

The purpose of the banns clearly is 
to find out whether there are any im- 
pediments to the marriage, and most 
particularly whether there has been a 
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previous marriage. A non-Catholic 
may have been married before as’ well 
as a Catholic, and he may have been 
married to a Catholic without disclos- 
ing that fact to the priest. As a matter 
of fact, in the absence of a Catholic 
baptismal record, the non-Catholic 
could dissemble a previous marriage in 
the Chureh much easier than a Catholic. 
Then why is there not as much or even 
more reason to publish the banns in a 
mixed marriage than in a Catholic one? 


PLACE OF MIXED 
MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


Still another angle, though this would 
not be true of every diocese, of course. 
We allow mixed marriages: they are 
valid, Catholic, sacred, binding forever. 
and, in some cases at least, sacramental. 
But they may not be witnessed in 
church (Can. 1109), and in conjunction 
with them no sacred rite may be per- 
formed (Can. 1102). And if ever some 
of the usual sacred ceremonies are al- 
lowed (always excepting the Mass), 
this is done to prevent “greater evils.” 

Now is it not inconsistent, and, es- 
pecially with regard to the bride (we 
know how so many girls have their 
hearts set on a lovely and impressive 
wedding ceremony), is it not really 
cruel to demand that everything must 
go as the Chureh directs, and then to 
make the affair as unchurehly as pos- 
sible? We insist that the witnesses 
must be Catholic, that there must be 
no danger of perversion, that no other 
religious ceremony may take place, that 
the children must be brought up as 
Catholies, and then we stick the poor 
people between a filing cabinet and a 
typewriter and pronounce them man 
and wife. We thunder about the para- 
mount importance of the religious issue 
in matrimony, and then most studiously 
endeavor to eliminate it in the mixed 
wedding ceremony! 


But what about those “greater evils’ 
which the canons mention? Presuma- 
bly the point of departure for the com- 
parison of evils would be holding the 
mixed wedding ceremony in Church 
with at least some of the usual rites. 
This would result in certain evils: 
hence, we perform the ceremony in the 
rectory. But what precisely are these 
Astonishment of the faithful? 
On the contrary, most of our people 
would be pleased and edified to see 
mixed marriages in church. A general 
conviction that mixed marriages are 
just as praiseworthy and acceptable to 
the church as “unmixed” ones? The 
elimination of the Mass would confute 
that. 


evils? 


THE “GREATER EVILS” 


On the other hand, one could well in- 
sist that the ensuing evils are always 
greater in the case of the cold, secular, 
house ceremony than in that of the 
warm, sympathetic, religious rite. 
These non-Catholic partners in mixed 
marriages have made all the conces- 
sions, and they have given up their re- 
ligious equity, so to speak, in the fu- 
ture religious education of their chil- 
dren. Should they not be rewarded to 
the full extent that may be consistent? 
Non-Catholies can understand well 
enough that such marriages should not 
be performed at Holy Mass; but that 
these weddings should be deprived of 
all religious atmosphere whatsoever 
strikes them as highly inconsistent, and, 
indeed, not very exemplary of Christian 
charity. 

Another thing: mixed marriages are 
potentially, if not actually, a most 
fertile source of conversions. In the 
majority of our American dioceses 
from one fourth to one third of the 
marriages are mixed. Therefore, in at 
least a fourth of our “Catholic” families 
there is an adult non-Catholic who has 
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married a Catholic spouse, has had at 
least one very close contact with the 
Church, lives constantly with a prac- 
tising Catholic, is allowing his children 
to be brought up Catholic. Is this not 
a tremendous potential source of con- 
versions? What source is potentially 
more fertile? 

Very well. The first real contact most 
of these non-Catholic spouses have with 
the Church is their marriage, including 
the preparation for it and the actual 
ceremony. Would it not be wise to 
make that contact as kindly and con- 
siderate and friendly as possible? As 
sO many mixed marriages are per- 
formed in a dingy rectory parlor or 
office, with, perhaps, packages of church 
envelopes, an old sodality banner, and 
what not flying around, bereft of music, 
of flowers, of procession, of ceremony, 
of sacred rite, *: is a wonder that the 
non-Catholic partner ever wants to 
have another contact with the Church. 


THE PROFESSION OF FAITH 


In 1942 a new profession of faith was 
promulgated. This profession is sup- 
posed to be made by non-Catholies, who 
were previously baptized, at the time of 
their conversion to the Faith. 

Now, to throw this imposing docu- 
ment at the innocent head of the ordin- 
ary convert, who is neither a theologian 
nor a historian, may be immensely im- 
pressive, but it is also vastly confusing. 
Consider some of the phrases: “the 
apostolic and ecclesiastical traditions,” 
“the constitutions and prescriptions,” 
“all that has been defined and declared 
by the sacred Council of Trent,” “all 
that has been handed down, defined and 
declared by the Sacred Canons and the 
General Councils,” “the sacred Council 
of Trent and the Vatican General 
Council,” “the primacy and infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff,” ete. 

Why could not this profession of faith 
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be made much shorter, and much more 
comprehensible to the average person? 
Surely it could be condensed to one third 
of its present size and put into simple 
phraseology that our ordinary converts 
could understand. Every convert is not 
a John Henry Newman or a Claire 
Booth Luce! 

Again: there is mention of the 
familiar phrase, “the Catholic faith, 
outside of which nobody can be saved.” 
That phrase, as it stands, is equivocal; 
i.e. (dictionary), “susceptible of differ- 
ent interpretations.” Then why let it 
stand, sticking out like a sore thumb 
from the profession of faith without any 
further explanation or qualification? 
Why repeat and repeat a phrase that, 
especially in such a Protestant and 
secular atmosphere as we have here in 
America, causes constant misunder- 
standing and calls for constant clarifi- 
cation? Even The Baltimore Catechism 
implies that we do not mean what, on 
the face of it, we seem to say when we 
make this statement. The question in 
that eatechism is: “What do we mean 
when we say, ‘Outside of the Chureh 
there is no salvation’?” Is the answer, 
“We mean just what we say”? Not at 
all. “. . . we mean that those who 
through their own grave fault do not 
know that the Catholie Chureh is the 
true Church, or, knowing it, refuse to 
join it, cannot be saved.” Then why 
not say precisely just that in the profes- 
sion of faith, instead of saying some- 
thing which we must forever modify 
and explain every time we say it? 


“OUTSIDE THE CHURCH .. .” 


Now, lest the writer be denounced 
forthwith as a formal heretic, let him 
explain his meaning here more precisely. 
The bare statement, “Outside the 
Church,” ete., does not contain the com- 
plete dogmatie teaching on the subject. 
No treatise on Catholic dogma would 
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set this down without setting alongside 
of it the companion doctrine—that any- 
body may make an act of perfect love 
of God and so acquire sanctifying 
grace and save his soul—and without 
thereupon proceeding to demonstrate 
that “neque ulla contradictio est inter 
has duas doctrinas” (Pesch, Praelec- 
tiones, 1). Similarly, a classic state- 
ment of the Church’s teaching along 
these lines (Pius IX) does not contain 
simply the bare statement “neminem 
scilicet extra Catholicam  ecclesiam 
posse salvari,” but precedes it with the 
doctrine about those living in invin- 
cible ignorance, and follows it up with 
specific reference to those who are 
“contumaces adversus eiusdem ecclesiae 
auctoritatem,” ete. 





Therefore, the bare 
statement, “Outside the Church there 
is no salvation,” left hanging in the air 
without an adequate explanation, is not 
a clear and forthright statement of 
Catholic truth, because it does not pre- 
sent the Church’s complete and un- 
equivocal teaching on the subject. 
Therefore, if we make this bare state- 
ment which, on the face of it and to 
outsiders who hear it for the first time, 
means that Protestants and infidels 
cannot save their souls, we do not mean 
what we seem at first sight and to 
many people to say. Q.E.D. 

“OUTSIDE OF CHRIST, 

NO SALVATION” 


That the bare axiom alone causes 
constant difficulty and calls for constant 
explanation may be illustrated by a 
quotation from Maritain.* He first 
quotes Father Clerissae: “. . . ‘Outside 
the church there is no salvation’ really 
means (sic!) nothing other than ‘Out- 
’ Then 
Maritain goes on to say: “The Church 
is visible and she is immense. All 
baptized persons are incorporated into 


side of Christ no salvation.’ ’ 


‘Art and Faith. By Jacques Maritain. 


her as living members, if they have 
grace, as dead members, if they have 
lost charity. But she also carries 
within her, as members not yet in- 
corporated, nevertheless invisibly united 
to her soul, all the unbaptized in the 
state of grace, in whatever error they 
may be in good faith. So all that is of 
God is of her.” 

However, this may contain, as may, 
also, The Baltimore Catechism (Qu. 
168), the funestus error that there is 
“an imaginary Church, a kind of So- 
ciety that finds its origin and growth in 
charity” (Mystici Corporis). The soul 
of the Church is not an invisible society, 
but the Holy Ghost. Dr. Fenton,® in 
discussing this matter at some length, 
gives the following explanation which, 
alone, is “perfectly consonant with all 
the Pontifical and Conciliar pronounce- 
ments on the subject.” “It states that,” 
says Dr. Fenton, “in order to be saved, 
a man either be a member of the Catho- 
lie Church or intend to become a mem- 
ber” (original emphasis). And further 
on: “Thus it is perfectly possible that 
a man should intend to live in the 
Sheepfold of Christ and at the same 
time not be aware that the Roman 
Catholie Church is the society he seeks. 
The error which beclouds his mind does 
not change his vital orientation. 

He truly intends to be a member of 
Christ’s mystical body. .. .” 


EQUIVOCAL AXIOM 


All of the above is corroborated in 
the letter from the Holy Office concern- 
ing the Feeney case (Aug. 8, 1949). 
“ .. This dogma must be understood 
in that sense in which the Church, her- 
self, understands it.””’ Therefore it may, 
by itself, be considered in another sense. 
Again: “The Sacred Congregation is 


5 The American Ecclesiastical Review. By 


Joseph C. Fenton (V. CX, p. 303). 
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convinced that the unfortunate con- 
troversy arose from the fact that the 
axiom ... was not correctly understood 
and weighed.” Therefore, there is a 
possibility of misunderstanding the 
axiom. And again: “... That one may 
obtain eternal salvation, it is not always 
required that he be incorporated into 
the Church actually as a member, but 
it is necessary that at least he be united 
to her by desire and longing” (original 
emphasis). Behold, in the very words 
of the Holy Office, the two meanings 
that may be given to our axiom. That 
a man long familiar with Catholic 
doctrine and, indeed, a priest of the 
Church, should take the first, unortho- 
dox meaning, is certainly astonishing; 
but should it be so surprising that non- 


In the next H P R issue 


Catholics, who know nothing about the 
background and the historical context 
of our dogmatic theology, should do so? 

And so our conclusion: the axiom 
extra Ecclesiam nulla salus is equi- 
vocal: at first blush, it may seem to re- 
fer to the Church in re, whereas it actu- 
ally refers to the Church either in re or 
in voto. And, being thus equivocal, it 
should not be used as it stands, without 
any further explanation or qualifica- 
tion, at the threshold of a conversion in 
the profession of faith. That profes- 
sion should contain the dogma, to quote 
once more the Holy Office, clearly ex- 
pressed “in that sense in which the 
Church, herself, understands it.” 

... And thus far the “squawks” of 
the second installment. 





THE HoMILetic AND PastoraL Review is fortunate in having an article 
from the pen of Mr. Donald Attwater on The Russian Center at Fordham. 
Considered as the outstanding authority on Eastern Churches and the 
Church’s endeavors in this field, he is properly fitted to evaluate the pro- 
gram of Fordham’s Russian Center. In his inspirational and informative 
article he relates a number of little known facts on the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the activities of the Church in this area. Reference is made to 
papal pronouncements which are too little known and which make clear the 
mind of the Holy See in this vast apostolate. For example, Pius XI wrote: 


“Catholics are sometimes lacking in a right appreciation of their 
separated brethren and are even wanting in brotherly love because they 
do not know enough about them. . .. The ancient Christian bodies of 
the East keep so venerable a holiness that they deserve, not merely 
respect, but complete sympathy. The separation came about 
because of mutual ignorance and contempt of the peoples and from 
prejudiced opinions caused by long lasting separation of the peoples. 
Nor it is possible to apply the medicine to so many evils unless these 
hindrances are removed.” 
The Fordham Russian Center is the expansion of the Church’s efforts 
in this field and of the Jesuits’ desire to assist the Pope in its realization. 
The Russian Center at Fordham states the true and full aim of F.R.C. 
and will help offset the false impressions created by a recent series of articles 
in the daily press. 














Some Aspects of 
Seminary Education 


I. By ANTHONY J. PATTISON O.F.M.Cap. 


A LITTLE WHILE AGO there was 
quite an invasion of Oxford University 
professors into the academic centers of 
the United States. Most of these were 
lecturing to win a solid dollar for the 
Old Country, and to add something to 
our understanding of human affairs. 

One criticism made of these profes- 
sors was their lack of the gift of “put- 
ting it across.” This was a general 
criticism with many outstanding excep- 
tions. 

Though this article is not a defense of 
Oxonian lecturers, it may be of interest 
to add an explanation which will have 
some bearing upon later considerations 
of the subject in hand. 

It may not be generally known that 
the University of Oxford does not build 
its educational edifice upon the lecture 
system, but upon the tutorial system. 
There are no credits for lecture attend- 
ance. Though hundreds of lectures are 
given every day in the University, the 
men who give them are more renowned 
for their qualifications as tutors than 
for public speaking. The greater part 
of their teaching lives is given, not in 
the lecture-hall, but to individuals and 
small groups during hours of tutorial 
talks. Hence the conversational style 
and, often alas, low standard of public 
speaking ability of some of Oxford’s 
greatest thinkers. 

The point of these remarks is this: 
these lecturers were criticized on a false 


basis. It was expected that, because 
they came from a_ university, they 
would be as good at public speaking as 
they were at putting ideas together; 
this University does not specialize in 
lecturing, but in tutorial or conversa- 
tional teaching. 


IS SEMINARY EDUCATION TOO 
THEORETICAL? 


Turning now to clerical, rather than 
secular, education we may, with this 
parallel in mind, be able to meet and 
solve a criticism which is often met 
among the rank-and-file of the clergy, 
not in this country alone, but in many 
parts of the world, to the effect that our 
seminary teaching is far too theoretical. 
Is this true, or, is it something more 
fundamental that is wanting? 

In general, the Catholic educational 
system is pyramidal in form. At the 
apex are the Catholic clerical universi- 
ties; halfway are the diocesan and 
religious seminaries, vastly more nu- 
merous; at the base, are the thousands 
of priests whose office is to teach Morals 
and Doctrine to the faithful. 

From the diocesan and _ religious 
seminary level upward, the matter and 
form of the educational content and 
system is highly uniform in character. 
This is not only owing to the nature of 
the subject matter taught, to the uni- 
formity of textbooks authorized by a 
central authority, to a tradition in 
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teaching over the centuries; most 
especially, such uniformity is due to the 
fact that the sources from which the 
clerical educators come are compara- 
tively few in number and almost en- 
tirely uniform in character: the Catholic 
clerical universities. 

Owing to the very high standard of 
studies now required for diocesan and 
religious priests, the significance of these 
universities has changed in purpose, 
but not in character. In the past, these 
universities were “finishing schools” for 
specialists in Sacred Sciences. So vast 
has been the expansion of diocesan and 
religious seminaries, not only in the 
West but also in the East, that the 
Catholic clerical universities have been 
augmented by hundreds of men from 
all over the Catholic world. It is no 
exaggeration to estimate that ninety 
percent of those clerics who now attend 
the Catholie universities are destined 
to teach in one capacity or another in 
diocesan or religious Seminaries. 


A GAP IN UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
OF PRIEST TEACHERS 


Only one aspect of the implications 
of this change of purpose of our uni- 
versities will be dealt with here: the 
clash between the basic and the practi- 
al education afforded by the main 
sources of our diocesan and religious 
seminaries’ teaching staffs. 

No question is raised concerning the 
content of the subject matter taught in 
general in our clerical universities 
there is one exception which will be 
noted: nor is there any question of the 
high standard of learning which is de- 
manded by them; nor of the evident 
success of those who attain their de- 
grees at these institutions. 

What is questioned here, is a certain 
and very definite deficiency that has 
arisen partly by circumstances outside 
the nature and original purposes of 
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these universities. It is a deficiency 
that can and should be met without 
changing the basic ideal of the central 
institutions of Catholic learning. 

Our clerical universities afford, in a 
superlative degree, the environment, 
the subject matter, the stimulation, the 
authority for education in the sacred 
subjects of Christian Dogma and 
Morals, of Philosophy, of Canon Law, 
of Sacred Scripture, and their allied 
subjects. Of this there can be no 
doubt. However, while imparting 
knowledge and stimulating study most 
efficiently, do our universities train men 
to assimilate knowledge without, or with 
little purposes for 
which that knowledge is going to be used 
by the vast majority of these same 
university students? 

Our universities, and all that they 
stand for, cannot be dissociated from 
the next level of our clerical educational 
system, our seminaries. The direct link 
between the university and seminary 
is the seminary professor. And it is 
precisely in his person that a break in 
our system does occur. 

Though some ninety percent of those 
clerics who take their degrees success- 
fully at our universities are destined 
to teach, not one-tenth of these receive 
any commensurate training in the art 
and science of imparting knowledge to 
others. 


reference to, the 


IMPROPER CRITERION IN 
SELECTING FUTURE SEMINARY 
TEACHERS 


It seems to be taken for granted that, 
because a university has passed a man 
in the Sacred Sciences, it has thereby 
conferred upon him the capability and 
the authority to teach. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth, when we are 
considering the word “teaching” in the 
technical sense of “professing to impart 
knowledge in the classroom.” <A degree 
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man may be able to impart knowledge 
through a hundred channels and still 
remain the world’s worst teacher in this 
sense. 

It is true that a fair percentage of 
those who take a university course may 
be born teachers and will succeed in 
the classroom. They owe this, how- 
ever, to a native and rare quality, not 
to any training which they have re- 
It is true that a certain number 
of students will never become teachers 
even with the most careful training; 
they are temperamentally unfit to be- 
come such. It is equally true that a 
very large number of students could 
become good teachers, if they received 
adequate training in the theory and 
practice of this profession, instead of 
remaining professing amateurs. 

The haphazard, the almost casual, 
attitude which is taken in the appoint- 
ment of professors to our seminaries 
on this technical point of teaching 
ability has many consequences which 
will be dealt with later in these articles. 

Is it not true that it is more often than 
not taken for granted that the “degree” 
is the one and only criterion considered 
in an appointment to the office of teach- 
ing? (Obviously, other qualities are 
considered, but they have no reference 
to teaching capabilities.) 

Students are, very naturally, chosen 
to take their degree, not by the criterion 
of a capability to impart knowledge, 
but to aequire it. In a word, on a dioce- 
san and religious community level, 
men are selected to attend a university 
for the purpose of teaching in the fu- 
ture, with only one “term” of their 
‘apability receiving any consideration, 
namely, the “term” of their recepti- 
bility, not their “term” of giving to 
others what they have received. 

The results of this system, or lack of 
system, are very many, and will be con- 


ceived. 


sidered later. 


SUGGESTED METHOD FOR 
SELECTION OF PROPER 
CANDIDATES 


In the selection of students who are 
to go to our universities for the pur- 
pose of teaching, is it not possible that 
they could receive an initial trial, either 
before or after ordination, in some of 
our educational institutions, in order to 
ascertain whether they show any na- 
tive capabilities for this vocation of 
teaching? In this connection one has 
in mind the success of the Jesuit system 
of the scholasticate. 

Secondly, and this may well be 
treated in more detail, why can we not 
follow the practice of the secular uni- 
versities and institute a post-graduate 
course at our clerical universities, in 
which those who are going on for a 
professorship in our diocesan and re- 
ligious seminaries, would receive a full 
training in the theory and practice of 
imparting theological and philosophical 
knowledge to others? 

Such a system would not only weed 
out those who have no capability for 
teaching, but it would mean that those 
who are teaching in our seminaries 
would be able to take a diploma of the 
teaching profession with great profit to 
themselves and to the generations of 
students to whom they are dedicated. 
Such a teacher-training course implies 
very much more than a mere theory of 
imparting knowledge; it would enrich 
the whole character of the relationship 
between the Seminary professor and 
student; it would be a strong bridge 
and link between the theoretical knowl- 
edge of the university and the practical 
wisdom that has to be acquired by the 
“teacher of the people” studying in the 
seminary. 


(Part II of this series. will appear in the 
next issue) 








Homies FOR THE Monrn 
Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By VINCENT F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 





Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Savior’s Healing Hands 


“And he went up and touched the stretcher” 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Sanctity among the decaying. 

(2) The messages of hands. 

(3) The Divine Physician. 

(4) Christ’s sympathy with parents. 

(5) Conclusion: The miracles which Jesus 
performed, established, not only the 
divinity He claimed, but the limitless 
extent of His compassion for the 
needy. 


A wide-awake American priest from 
the West Coast is now shepherding 
fourteen hundred lepers at Tala in the 
Philippines. His brother, Gerard, is 
a missionary of the Society of the 
Divine Word, at Indore, Central India. 
Both lads were real all-American boys 
—so their teachers testify—impervious 
to discipline and full of pranks. While 
a chaplain in the United States Armed 
Forces at Manila, Father Leo was 
touched by the plight of the lepers at 
the Tala colony. Possessing the zeal 
of Father Damien, he sought permission 
from his Dominican superior to cast his 
lot with these ‘treasures of the Church,” 
as Saint Lawrence called the sufferers 
in his charge. Undoubtedly Father Leo 
Hofstee found the undertaking most 
difficult. There was no provision for a 
rectory. The only available room was 
the morgue which Father often shared 
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(Luke vii: 14). 


with one or two corpses for company. 

Gradually the Padre effected a 
noticeable change in the life of the 
colony. He built a commodious church 
for his charges, having begged the sum 
needed for its construction from his 
friends. It was his custom to meet the 
American liners which docked at the 
Manila pier. Some of his friends were 
among the crew, and they never allowed 
the priest to return to his flock empty- 
handed. 


SANCTITY AMONG THE DECAYING 


Bishop Lane of Maryknoll has 
written: “As impressive as Father Hof- 
stee, is his helper, a Filipino named 
Father Isaias Palomel.’? Just before 
ordination he contracted leprosy. It 
was decided to ordain him. The zeal 
which filled his soul would redound to 
the good of his brethren. Appointed to 
serve the St. Lazarus Leper Hospital, 
Manila, Father Isaias remained there 
till all the patients were dispersed by 
the grim events of war. Peace later 
brought a new government leprosarium 
at Tala, the central colony on Luzon 
for lepers. 





*The Most Rev. Raymond A. Lane, D.D., 
“The Superior General’s Corner,” The Mary- 
knoll Magazine (Nov. 1951), p. 12. 
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During Benediction at Tala’s church, 
the close observer notices that Father 
Isaias has lost each finger as far as 
the second knuckle. Yet he plays the 
organ with the stumps that serve him 
as fingers. Visitors never forget the 
beautiful chant of the lepers and the 
sweet cadences of the organ, so affirms 
Maryknoll’s Superior General. Bishop 
Lane was spellbound to behold Father 
Isaias raise aloft the Sacred Host with 
those stumps. Undoubtedly the prelate 
likened Father Isaias to St. Isaac Jogues 
whose mutilated hands, also, awkwardly 
lifted the chaliced Blood of the King of 
Martyrs at Holy Mass, and for whose 
sufferings the Queen of France knelt 
to reverence his badly mangled hands, 
for she saw in those mutilated hands, 
the hands of Christ. So she kissed them. 


THE MESSAGES OF HANDS 


Hands have power to fascinate. The 
renowned Italian painter, Leonardo da 
Vinci, filled his sketchbook with studies 
of hands. These drawings pleaded, 
blessed, gave, ruled, taught, threatened, 
sought alms, begged for mercy, prayed. 
Fra Angelico, noted artist of the Flor- 
entines, did not wish the majestic sad- 
ness of the outraged Christ to be 
diminished by the hideous presence of 
His persecutors. So he depicts the 
Master at the flagellation in full stature, 
but he shows only the face of the tor- 
mentor who spat upon Jesus. Only 
three hands appear—the one which 
struck him, and the hands of the two 
soldiers who plaited the crown of thorns 
upon His head. 

Hands are clues to every man’s life. 
The depth of the invalid’s sufferings 
can be appraised by his hands. Hands 
make known a man’s trade and often 
disclose the devotion of his heart. The 
poet has written that hands reveal the 
secrets of a man’s soul. Another writer 
has affirmed that hands always take the 


shape of one’s will. They tell a story. 

The sacred hands of the comeliest of 
the sons of men were strong hands, for 
from childhood they were inured to 
work in St. Joseph’s carpenter shop at 
Nazareth. They were beautiful hands 
by reason of their finely wrought tex- 
ture. They were the hands of the 
Divine Healer, and, by reason of their 
fine texture and of their sacred dedica- 
tion to healing the sick, these were un- 
usual hands—the hands of “the Ex- 
pected of the nations.” 

The Holy Gospels record the work of 
Christ’s healing hands. There is no 
richer narrative of the Master’s aposto- 
late in curing demoniacs, lepers, or the 
sick poor than the Gospel of St. Mark. 
Especially does this Evangelist seem 
to glorify the signs which Jesus wrought 
by the touch of His sacred hand. 
Jagerly he directs one’s attention to 
the fact by the terse phrase, “And He 
laid His Hand upon him and touched 
him.” In this connection, the kindness 
of the Man of Sorrows for suffering 
humanity is admirably shown when He 
cured the mother-in-law of Simon Peter. 
The first miracle related by the Syn- 
optics occurred on the Sabbath in the 
synagogue of Capharnaum. It was the 
cure of the demoniac. After leaving 
the house of God, Jesus went to the 
home of Peter whose mother-in-law was 
sick with a fever. “And drawing near, 
He took her by the hand and raised her 
up; and the fever left her at once, 
and she began to wait on them.” 


THE DIVINE PHYSICIAN 


Capharnaum learned quickly of these 
two miracles. As soon as the Sabbath 
rest was over, “the whole town had 
gathered together at the door. And 
Jesus cured many who were afflicted 
with various diseases, and cast out 
many devils; and He did not permit 
them to speak because they knew him” 
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(Mark i: 34). Who does not join me 
in yearning to place an order for a pic- 
ture of this hallowed scene when all 
the inhabitants of the town crowded 
around the door of Peter’s dwelling? 
The Evangelist, himself, has painted a 
pen picture of the incident. “When it 
Was evening, and the sun had set, they 
brought to Him all who were ill and all 
who were possessed.” All other scenes 
in the life of Our Divine Lord have 
been painted by artists, if my memory 
is correct, except this sacred event. 

It was during the beginning of Christ’s 
public ministry that one of His most 
startling miracles took place. It was 
the cure of a leper. Saint Mark de- 
scribes many of the activities of this 
never-to-be-forgotten day. Undoubt- 
edly he listened often to Saint Peter’s 
recital of these events preceding the 
healing of the leper, since Peter was an 
eyewitness to the astounding miracle; 
for the second Gospel was written at 
Rome before the year 60 A.D. This 
Gospel is a minute record of the Master, 
as told to Saint Mark, who was a be- 
loved associate of Saint Peter. 

John Mark, as he is sometimes called 
in the New Testament, gives us a pic- 
ture of a day in Our Lord’s life with 
the deft strokes of a master artist. 
Jesus arose long before daybreak and 
entered the seclusion of the desert. Here 
He prayed to His Father. When Simon 
Peter awoke, he discovered that Jesus 
had left the house. The prince of the 
Apostles knew where to seek his Lord. 
When Peter found Jesus he said, “They 
are all seeking Thee.” Jesus, taking 
Peter into His confidence, answered, 
“Let us go into the neighboring villages 
and towns, that there also I may preach. 
For this is why I have come” (Mark i: 
39). 

Walking with Peter and the other 
apostles, Our Lord entered the nearest 
town where He preached in the syna- 
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gogue. He inspired the people by His 
simple truths, urging them to love His 
Father, stressing charity to the neigh- 
bor, and practicing that virtue before 
their very eyes in healing the sick and 
casting out devils. 


A LEPER IN DEFIANCE OF THE LAW 


Then a leper came, seeking Jesus. 
Simon had witnessed many wondrous 
signs wrought by Christ. He had been 
frightened by the miraculous draught 
of fishes, pleading utter unworthiness 
when he said, “Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord!” (Luke v: 
8). But this meeting of the leper struck 
terror in his soul. Likewise his brother, 
Andrew, and the other pair of brothers, 
James and John, shared Peter’s con- 
sternation. Their simple minds held 
fast to the prevalent thought that if one 
breathed but the air through which a 
leper had walked, he would contract 
that disease. 

Despite the fact that His followers 
had witnessed the miraculous, they 
trembled with a great fear. Their faith 
in Jesus was fast waning. Covertly 
they wished themselves back again with 
the Baptist and safe from contagion. 
Moreover, they were undoubtedly 
angered by the audacity of this leper 
who had defied the Law, entering an 
inhabited locality, even walking into 
the house where Jesus was a guest! It 
was their fear of contagion and their 
repugnance for this dread disease that 
emphasized their scorn. for the sufferer. 

The Master put them to shame. His 
first feeling for the leper was compas- 
sion. Our Lord knew that the man had 
flagrantly broken the Law, but He also 
realized how compelling was the 
sufferer’s faith in Him. The leper was 
confident that Jesus would heal his 
hideous scars and fetid sores. What if 
the authorities found him guilty of a 
most audacious crime in defying the 
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Law? Was it not easier to die for one’s 
crime in the anguish of a quick agony 
than face long years of a leper’s living 
death? Not only did the compassionate 
Lord heal the man, but He touched him 
a gesture no leper would have dared 
to hope that any man would make. 





The Master’s tenderest concern was 
centered upon the Twelve. He loved 
His own, “loving them to the end” of 
a divine love that has no end and is 
without dimensions. It cannot be 
measured. Naturally, Christ cherished 
the innocent John, the Benjamin of His 
chosen band. Yet, Jesus never failed 
to show His affection for Simon Peter, 
despite his impetuosity. And that love 
was shown in all its shining facets in 
the selection of Simon Peter as the 
head of the apostolic college. In his 
behalf, the Master wrought a miracle 
that is braided into the memory of those 
who are clients of Peter. 

Peter and the other Apostles, being 
fishermen and poor men, often left the 
Master’s company to ply their trade. 
Immediately after they had witnessed 
the Lord Jesus take five barley loaves, 
bless, break and multiply them, His 
disciples left Him at His insistence. 
They crossed the Sea of Galilee, heading 
for Bethsaida. The night was dark, 
the wind was against them, and they 
were straining at the oars. At the 
fourth watch Jesus came to them. Their 
strong voices filled the night air with 
prayers for safety. He would have 
passed them; but an apostle, pre- 
sumably John, “the eagle-eyed disciple,” 
discovered a wraith-like form walking 
on the water. Some said that it was 
a ghost. Would it not be the keen- 
sighted John to discover that it was his 
Rabboni? Christ calmed their fears, 
“Take courage. It is I, do not be 
afraid.” Jesus got into the boat and 
the wind ceased. 


CHRIST’S SYMPATHY FOR PARENTS 


Parents who have “exceptional” chil- 
dren will recall the father and mother 
who entreated Jesus to lay His hand 
upon their deaf and dumb son. Our 
Lord said, “Ephpheta,” that is “Be thou 
opened” (Mark vii: 35). Who can 
forget the father’s plea to cure his boy 
possessed by the devil? “Have compas- 
sion on us and help us,” he cried. Jesus 
said, “All things are possible to him who 
believes.” The father wept, saying, 
“T do believe; help my unbelief.” Our 
Lord “took him by the hand and raised 
him up” (Mark ix: 26). The Evangel- 
ist records the Divine Shepherd’s love 
for the lambs of the flock when “He put 
His arms about them, and laying his 
hands upon them, he began to bless 
them” (Mark x: 16). 

Fathers who have lost boys in the 
service will cherish the holy memory 
of the Master’s charity to the widow of 
Naim at sundown when He met her at 
the crest of the hill on which the town 
was built. He stood between the weep- 
ing mother and an open grave which 
awaited the body of her only son. The 
bearers stopped. They knew this Man 
of Sorrows would console the desolate 
woman. He did speak, telling her not 
to weep. Then He touched the 
stretcher, calling the lad from out the 
vaverns of death: “Young man, I say 
to thee, arise.” 

I am one in mind with the poet who 
wrote: 


Y div nn ad oieamena ail On Calvary 
The calloused Hands of Christ 
Dripped with Blood for me. 
The gentle hands that healed and 
soothed ; 
Master, let mine serve Thee. 
In helping all the bruised and sick 
Smoothing away their pain. 
I know in doing humble tasks 
You live in me again.” 
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Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Patient and Most Merciful 


“Ts it lawful to cure on the Sabbath?” (Luke xiv: 3). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Friend to the friendless. 

(2) Christ and the doctors of the Law. 

(3) They begin to plot against Him. 

(4) Conclusion: He was patient, merciful, 
and long-suffering, “not wishing that 
any should perish.” 


It was the fateful December 7, 1941. 
The enemy had suddenly attacked the 
United States naval base in the sunny 
waters of the Pacific Ocean. Without 
warning, aerial bombs and hissing tor- 
pedoes broke the placid surface of the 
gentle swells in which the “U.S.S. Okla- 
homa” lay at anchor. Suddenly this 
great ship keeled over at a startling 
angle, almost on her beam ends. A 
priest from Dubuque, Iowa, Lieutenant 
Aloysius H. Schmitt, was the Catholic 
chaplain on board. The men called him 
“Father Al’—a high tribute from those 
not of his faith. When the general 
alarm was sounded, the priest reported 
to his battle station. There were 150 
men under the closed hatches of a war- 
ship going into action. He ministered 
to the wounded and dying, deep in the 
dark hull, guided in the darkness and 
confusion by their pitiful moaning. All 
at once the ship gave a terrific lurch 
and rolled on her side, dipping her rail 
in the lapping waters named for peace. 
Panic seized even the courageous when 
the men discovered that the tightly 
battened escape-hatch had _ been 
jammed. As the frightful seconds sped 
into eternity, the men worked franti- 
cally on that hatch cover. Finally a 
powerful aviator was able partially to 
open the cover. He thought of “Father 
Al” and shouted “Gangway for the 
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Padre! Let him through!” But, char- 
acteristically, Father Schmitt called 
from the dark hull, “Pull out the men 
nearest the hatch. I'll stay with the 
rest of the boys.’”’ When the chaplain’s 
turn came, four of the men were un- 
able to pull him out, for the opening 
in the cover of the hatch was barely 
large enough to permit the passage of 
a man’s body. ‘Push me back,” Father 
said, “I’m holding up other lads.” 

Then with breathtaking suddenness, 
the warship capsized. 

The Scriptures say that “many waters 
cannot quench charity, neither can the 
floods drown it” (Cant. viii: 7). The 
dark waters that poured down the 
narrow passageway with its jammed 
hatch, engulfed the forms of heroes. It 
could not kill their spirits. The Padre 
with the charity of Christ chose to die 
with his men. 

When the saga of World War II is 
completed, it will contain a brilliant 
epic telling of the name and deeds of 
Lieutenant Aloysius Schmitt, Catholic 
naval chaplain, serving with the Pacific 
fleet. He received posthumously a 
Navy and Marine Corps medal. More- 
over, the Chapel of Christ the King at 
Loras College, where he studied, is a 
memorial to “Father Al” who bore the 
personality of Christ.” 


FRIEND TO THE FRIENDLESS 


When the Blessed Christ trod the 
earth, He was a friend to the friendless. 
His mercy excluded no one. No matter 
how loathsome the crime, how black the 


*“Topix,”’ Catholic Digest (Sept.. 1952), 


p. 9 
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soul, for the penitent there was always 
the encouraging phrase on His lips, 
“Sin no more, lest something worse 
befall thee” (John iii: 14). Jesus never 
refused His boundless love to sinners 
because of their evil, past life. They 
had only to strive to fight sin, avoid bad 
companions, and conquer the tempta- 
tions that abounded in their sordid en- 
vironment. There was complete for- 
giveness for the contrite. Faith in His 
power, trust in His saving word, love 
for His Divine Person and penitence 
for past failures, all these opened His 
understanding Heart to the fallen. 
Peter was back in Christ’s Heart after 
the denial because He repented of his 
sin, weeping bitterly. The good thief 
knew the mercy of the Heart of Christ. 


SCANDAL AND HYPOCRISY 


Yet, there were two sins which called 
down His bitter wrath: scandal to the 
little ones and hypocrisy. He de- 
nounced the man who outraged the in- 
nocent. ‘Whoever causes one of these 
little ones who believe in me, to sin, it 
were better for him to have a great 
millstone hung around his neck, and 
to be drowned in the depths of the 
sea” (Matt. xviii: 6). 

Hypocrisy was roundly condemned 
by the Master. The hypocritical Phari- 
sees had added needlessly to the Law 
by their refinements of it, till there was 
confusion and disillusionment. Their 
avidity to control the religion of Israel 
led many Jews toward atheism or to- 
ward contempt for ceremonial observ- 
ence. The Pharisees sinned against 
right reason by multiplying rules of 
conduct to which they gave the sanction 
of law. They so distorted the Law it- 
self, that the people, walking in the 
ways of God’s commandments, were 
like persons lost hopelessly in a maze. 

Jesus opposed the law of retaliation. 
“You have heard that it was said, ‘An 


eye for an eye’ and ‘a tooth for a tooth.’ 
But I say to you not to resist the evil- 
doer; on the contrary, if someone strike 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also” (Matt. v: 39). Rabbinical 
casuistry aggravated the ends of retalia- 
tion by permitting revenge, and changed 
the law of charity by sanctioning hatred 
of enemies. God had spoken through 
Moses to Israel, “Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother . . . Seek not revenge. . 
Keep my laws” (Lev. xix: 17-19). 
Christ came, not to destroy the Law, 
but to fulfill its mandate. He said, 
“Do not think that I am come to de- 
stroy the Law .. . Amen, I say to you, 
till heaven and earth pass away, not one 
jot or one tittle shall be lost from the 
Law till all things have been accom- 
plished” (Matt. v: 19). 


CHRIST AND THE DOCTORS 
OF THE LAW 


The Pharisees openly coveted the 
control of religious life in Israel. The 
Master pursued them down their laby- 
rinthine meanderings in interpreting the 
Law and left them sorry victims of their 
own sophistry. His parable of seeking 
the first place at table was directed 
against them. No one mistook the 
crystal clear meaning of the parable of 
the Pharisee and the publican praying 
in the temple. It was a true picture 
of Pharisaic pretense to self-justifica- 
tion and holiness. Jesus used harsh 
words to label them. He termed them 
“a brood of vipers” (Matt. ii: 7), 
“blind guides of blind men” (Matt. xv: 
14), and “whited sepulchres” (Matt. 
Xxill: 27). 

When the merciful Christ wrought a 
miracle His enemies were not pleased. 
They upbraided Him when He cured on 
the Sabbath. Saint Luke on one occa- 
sion relates that they closely watched 
Jesus entering the house of one of the 
rulers who was a Pharisee. It was the 
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Sabbath. A man afflicted with dropsy 
presented himself to the Master. He 
read their minds and promptly asked the 
lawyers and Pharisees, “Is it lawful to 
cure on the Sabbath?” They were 
silent. Our Lord healed the sick man. 
Then He put the question to His 
enemies, “Which of you shall have an 
ass or an Ox fall into a pit, and will not 
immediately draw him up on the Sab- 
bath?” The Evangelist relates, “And 
they could give him no answer to these 
things” (Luke xiv: 6). 


ENDLESS DISPUTES CONCERNING 
THE SABBATH 


On the Sabbath, a few days before the 
harvest, Jesus was walking through a 
cornfield with His disciples. Some of 
them plucked the ears and ate the ripe, 
but tender corn. On the holy day only 
a brief walk was allowed. Harvesting 
on the Sabbath was forbidden. Hence 
the Pharisees held that to pluck an ear 
of corn was, also, not permitted. These 
critics reproached Our Lord for His 
disciples’ action. The Master replied 
to their criticism by referring to King 
David’s action on the Sabbath. The 
King had asked the high priest’s per- 
mission for his hungry men and himself 
to eat the loaves of proposition which 
had just been replenished. Only the 
priests were allowed to eat this sacred 
bread. Jesus wished to convey to His 
critics that Abiathar, the high priest, 
had interpreted the Law wisely to meet 
a case of urgent necessity. Jesus an- 
swered the Pharisee’s complaint, “Be- 
hold, why are they doing what is not 
lawful on the Sabbath?” by replying, 
“The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath. Therefore 
the Son of man is Lord even of the 
Sabbath” (Mark ii: 28). 

The question of the Sabbath was the 
chief point of contention in almost every 
religious dispute of the Jews. Because 
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Jesus healed on the Sabbath to bring 
quick relief, He was persecuted by a 
merciless legalism which was to end in 
mortal combat on Calvary. The chief 
priests, watching Jesus heal on the Sab- 
bath, were filled with hatred. They had 
no sympathy for the man with the 
withered hand who waited upon Jesus 
at Capharnaum’s synagogue for a cure. 
These rulers of the people had little 
pity for the afflicted. They persisted 
in favor of the stern, exact observance 
of rabbinical tradition. A miracle of 
restoring life and movement to a 
withered hand on the Sabbath defied 
the Law. Hence to effect good of this 
kind was evil in the distorted minds of 
the rabbinical school. They favored 
legality before mercy and charity. The 
hate-maddened zeal of the rulers of 
the synagogue seethed in their souls as 
they heard Jesus speak to the man with 
the withered hand, “Arise and stand 
forth!” They well suspected that the 
Master wished to heal the man. Know- 
ing the danger of inciting them to open 
rebellion, He gave them a challenge: 
“T ask you, is it lawful on the Sabbath 
to do good, or to do evil, to save a life, 
or to destroy it?” Then Our Lord bade 
the handicapped man to lift up his 
arm. It was an instantaneous cure. 
Instead of rejoicing in the man’s good 
estate, “they were filled with fury, and 
began to discuss among themselves what 
they should do to Jesus” (Luke vi: 11). 

A touching scene in Our Lord’s life 
is laid at Bethsaida where He visited 
a sanitarium built beside the pool of 
Siloe. <A certain curative power was 
attributed to the water. At this place 
Jesus met a chronic invalid who had 
been a patient there for thirty-eight 
Immediately Our Lord’s pity 
went out to this sick man. He asked 
him if he wished to get well. The sick 
man answered, “Sir, I have no one to 
put me into the pool when the water is 
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stirred; for while I am coming, another 
steps down before me” (John v: 8). 
The Master healed the man. Now that 
day was the Sabbath. The Jews argued 
with the man that he should not have 
taken up his pallet on the holy day. 
He told them that the Man who had 
healed him, had said, “Take up thy 
pallet and walk!” Later he found Jesus 
in the temple. Having learned His 
name, he informed the Pharisees that 
it was Jesus who had healed him. 


THEY BEGIN TO PLOT AGAINST HIM 


Saint John sadly relates, “This is 
why the Jews kept persecuting Jesus, 
because he did such things on the Sab- 
bath” (John v: 16). They plotted to 
put Him to death, not only because He 
broke the Sabbath, but because He 
made Himself equal to God, the 
Heavenly Father. 

Another Sabbath found Our Lord 
preaching in a synagogue. He found 
there a woman who for eighteen years 
was bent over double. St. Luke relates 
that she had a sickness caused by an 
evil spirit. Jesus laid His hands upon 
her and she was instantly cured. The 
ruler of the synagogue protested. Jesus 
answered, “Hypocrites, does not each 
one of you on the Sabbath loose his ox 
or ass from the manger, and lead it 
forth to water? And this woman, 
daughter of Abraham as she is, whom 
Satan had bound, lo, for eighteen years, 
ought not she be loosed from this bond 
on the Sabbath?” His critics were 
again silent. The Evangelist closes 
the record by stating, “The entire crowd 
rejoiced at the glorious things that were 
done by him” (Luke xiii: 17). 

The adversaries of Jesus knew well 
how to bide their time. As they lived 
in the territory of Herod Antipas, they 
made friends with some members of 
His court. They met them secretly to 
do the understadning Christ to death. 


Many times Our Lord tried to reason 
with the Pharisees. Once He queried, 
“Tf a man receives circumcision on a 
Sabbath, that the Law of Moses may 
not be broken, are you indignant with 
me because I made a whole man well 
on a Sabbath?” (John vii: 24). Again 
on a Sabbath, Jesus took clay and 
placed it upon the eyes of a blind man 
and bade him wash in the pool of Siloe. 
The narrow-minded Pharisees also ob- 
jected to this cure, saying, “This man 
is not from God, for he does not keep 
the Sabbath” (John ix: 16). 

In the Palestine of long ago there 
walked a Man, “despised, and the most 
abject of men, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with infirmity” (Is. li: 3). 
He was a Man of tenderest concern for 
sufferers, for lepers and for demoniacs. 
He had a tender smile for sinners. He 
was patient, merciful, and long-suffer- 
ing, “not wishing that any should per- 
ish but that all should turn to repent- 
ance” (II Peter). To all who re- 
ceived Him, He gave grace in abun- 
dance. But the proud man and hypo- 
crite despised Him and resisted His 
grace. He grieved for them. Even 
when they had pinioned His Body to 
the Cross, He asked His Father to 
grant them mercy and forgiveness. 

How apt are the poetic words of the 
heroic Joseph Mary Plunkett, 


“T see His blood upon the rose and 
in the stars the glory of His eyes; 
His body gleams amid eternal snow, 
His tears fall from the skies. 
I see His face in every flower; 
The thunder and the singing of the 
birds are but His voice; 
And earven by His power 
Rocks are His written words. 
All pathways by His feet are worn, 
His strong heart stirs the ever beat- 
ing sea. 
His crown of thorns is twined with 
every thorn. 
His cross is every tree.” 
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Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Compassion Lined His Face 


“What do you think of Christ?” (Matt. xxii: 42). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Boyhood of Jesus. 

(2) The hidden years. 

(3) The widow, Mary, visits her Son. 

(4) The serene face of Christ. 

(5) Conclusion: The Man of Sorrows, ac- 
quainted with the sorrows of all 
among whom He walked, gave solace 
by the serenity and the understanding 
of His countenance. 


Every nation has its history. Every 
locality has its traditions. Every old 
parish, too, has its history, traditions, 
and legends. Now, all legends are not 
rooted in the fabulous. The most 
cherished book in the Middle Ages, 
after the Holy Bible, was the Golden 
Legend, written by the Blessed James 
of Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa. It 
was based partly on truth and partly 
on the author’s incorporated use of 
prevalent stories. Blessed James was 
a product of his times. Medieval folk 
were simple and credulous, who believed 
that everything which was written, 
must be based on fact. Hence the 
popularity of Voragine’s Golden Legend. 

There once existed a flourishing parish 
of the Annunciation in the heart of old 
St. Louis. Within its periphery was the 
Jewish ghetto. Both the parish com- 
pound and the ghetto have since been 
swept away by the inroads of industry. 
One evening while Father Patrick John 
Ryan, its shepherd, was returning to 
the rectory, he came upon the prostrate 
form of a small lad who had stumbled 
while carrying an enormous bag of 
coal. The good pastor, with the lad in 
one arm and the bag of coal in the 
other, made his way to the ghetto; 
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there he deposited both boy and coal 
on the back porch of a third story tene- 
ment. Placing a coin in the quivering 
hand of the little man, Father Ryan 
blessed him. When his mother asked 
her son to identify his benefactor, the 
lad said the man was a total stranger. 
Further questioning her boy, she asked, 
“What did he look like, my child?” He 
replied, ““Mama, he looked like God.” 
This good shepherd, after helping many 
others in similar straits, died as Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1911. 


CHRIST’S FIRST ADORERS 


The sacred countenance of our 
Savior is a textbook in which one may 
read the changing moods mirrored in 
that holy face. The Evangelists offer 
striking pen pictures of the Master. 
Saint Luke helps his readers to envision 
the winsome face of the Christ Child 
in repose at Bethlehem. His cheeks 
were pink with the cold of the wind- 
blown stable, dug into the heart-loam 
of a Judean hil'-ide. “And there were 
shepherds in the same district living 
in the fields and keeping watch over 
their flocks by night” (Luke ii: 8). 
Leaving their sheep, they hurried to the 
cave, led by an angel’s invitation. They 
knelt before the Child of the Most 
High, cradled in the straw of a rude 
feed-trough and kept warm by rough, 
swaddling clothes. These lowly sheep- 
tenders knew that the tiny Infant was 
the Lamb of God. The warmth of 
their hearts’ love was in deep contrast 
to the cold of the wind-swept manger 
and to the callous indifference of the 
Bethlehemites. Would they not have 
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gladly offered their lambing hut as 
a more suitable shelter? Surely it 
would have done better duty for a 
temporary home for the Infant Saviour 
of the world than the ill-smelling stable. 

The first adorers of the Divine In- 
fant were poor shepherds, eking out a 
mere existence. Next came the in- 
tellectually great—Magi from the East. 
They followed Heaven’s sign—a star 
swung in the firmament to guide them. 
According to popular belief, it presaged 
the glorious reign of a new monarch. 
The Wise Men set out for Jerusalem, 
little realizing the fierce fires of jeal- 
ousy which burned in the heart of King 
Herod. He had killed his own son lest 
he usurp the throne. Herod consulted 
the Jewish priests and rabbis as to the 
place where the prophets had foretold 
this new king of the Jews would be 
born. Hitherto he had never sought 
their counsel, but now the face of the 
Messias was haunting him. Having 
heard the evil king’s hypocritical prom- 
ise to adore this Child of the Most High, 
the Magi left the wordly court of the 
pagan ruler to find the star again in 
the heavens. It guided them to the 
cave “and stood over the place where 
the Child was” (Matt. ii: 9). Tradi- 
tion has named these kings of Arabia 
and Saba—Melchior, representing the 
Semitic folk, Gaspar, for the other white 
people, and Balthasar, for the negro 
race. Adoring the Child they offered 
gifts which have since become symbolic: 
incense for God, gold for the King, and 
myrrh for Christ’s burial. 

The face of the Christ Child at Egypt 
has been painted by a modern artist. It 
depicts Our Lady in repose between 
the arms of the Sphinx. She is holding 
the sleeping Child close to the sanctu- 
ary of her maternal heart. Joseph, 
guardian of the Holy Family, stands 
beside them, gazing intently at the In- 
fant’s face. 





JESUS AS A BOY 


When Herod died in agony, the Holy 
Family’s exile came to an end. Return- 
ing to Nazareth, Jesus passed through 
the lowly preface of childhood and of 
youth. Saint Luke stresses two truths 
concerning the boy, Jesus: first, that 
being the Son of God, He is, therefore, 
God like His Father; secondly, Jesus 
is at the same time one of the children 
of men, and accordingly conducts Him- 
self in all things after the manner of 
a child. “And the child grew and be- 
came strong. He was full of wisdom 
and the grace of God was upon him” 
(Luke ii: 40). 

A renowned picture portrays Jesus 
at the age of twelve “in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of the teachers, 
listening to them and asking them ques- 
tions” (Luke ii: 47). Looking upon the 
face of the Boy, one is captivated by 
the finely etched features. It is a 
noble face. The scriptural words come 
to mind: “Now he was ruddy and 
beautiful to behold, and of a comely 
face” (1 Kings xvi: 12). The doctors 
of the Law were astonished at the 
brilliance of the young Nazarene. It 
is regrettable that they failed to see 
the light of the Godhead shining through 
His eyes, for Saint Luke assures us 
that Jesus was fully conscious of His 
divine origin. It is sad to contemplate 
the obtuseness of the rabbis, for they 
were well versed in every circumstance 
attendant upon the birth, life and death 
of the Messias, the “Anointed of the 
Lord.” Yet, their amazement died 
when Jesus returned with Mary and 
Joseph to Nazareth. There is no record 
that any rabbi sought to learn of His 
origin. No doctor of the Law ever 
made inquiries regarding His progress 
in life; neither did any zealous levite 
seek out the youth from Nazareth as 
a worthy vocation for the rabbinate. 
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THE HIDDEN YEARS 

The hidden years of the life of Jesus 
at Nazareth had at long last come to 
an end. The man of the house, Saint 
Joseph, had been gathered to his 
fathers. His foster Son had taken over 
the work of the carpenter shop in 
Joseph’ stead. Now the Blessed Christ 
must begin His ministry in Israel. 
Bidding His mother farewell and visit- 
ing the tomb of his faithful guardian, 
Jesus set out with a look of determina- 
tion on His sacred countenance. For 
centuries the holy people of God had 
yearned for the coming of the Messias: 
“With expectation I have waited for 
the Lord ... And He heard my prayers 

.. And He put a new ecanticle into 
my mouth, a song to our God.” And 
the voice of the Lord’s Anointed was 
heard in Israel: “Behold I come. In 
the head of the book it is written of me, 
that I should do thy will: O my God, I 
have desired it ... Let such as love thy 
salvation, say always: The Lord be 
magnified” (Ps. xxxix: 17). 

Saint John in his Gospel records only 
seven miracles wrought by Our Lord. 
He gives special significance to the first 
of these miracles by reason of the fact 
that Jesus was present at a wedding 
feast in Cana of Galilee. By his pres- 
ence the Master gave divine approval 
to the lawful union of man and woman. 
The Evangelist indicates that Mary had 
journeyed from Nazareth to the wed- 
ding to meet her Son with His disciples. 


THE WIDOW MARY VISITS HER SON 


At the bridal table Jesus was at His 
mother’s side. It was now three months 
since He had gone from her roof and 
she had missed Him as every other 
mother misses her son after thirty years 
of closest companionship. Serenely 
happy in His presence, Mary smiled as 
Jesus smiled. She could not take her 
eyes from Him. He seemed a little 
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tired and looked quite bronzed by the 
wind and sun. 

All seemed to be in order until Mary 
noticed the confusion of the waiters. 
“They have no wine,” the Mother 
whispered to her Divine Son. ‘My hour 
has not yet come,” He replied. It was 
not the Master’s intention to draw 
men’s notice to Himself until after John 
the Baptist had concluded his mission. 


Knowing her Divine Son, Mary 
gathered from His looks that Jesus 


would modify his first intention and 
would intervene for the sake of the 
bridal pair. So, gently and sweetly she 
said to the attendants, “Do whatever 
He tells you.” And straightway He 
bade them fill with water the six stone 
vessels of purification. 

A poet priest, Father Richard Cra- 
shaw, has fittingly described this first 
miracle of Jesus in changing the water 
into wine by an immortal verse: 

“The crystal waters saw their God 
and blushed.” 

Many artists have tried to depict the 
various moods mirrored in the face of 
the Man of Sorrows. There is the 
stern look of anger as He whipped with 
knotted cords the money-changers and 
those who sold oxen, sheep, and doves 
in the sacred precincts of the temple. 
There is the warm look of welcome on 
the Master’s features when He greeted 
the centurion at Capharnaum seeking 
a cure for his servant, saying, “I have 
not found such great faith in Israel 

. Go thy way, as thou hast believed, 
so be it done to thee. And the servant 
was healed in that hour” (Matt. viii: 
13). Gentleness lined His countenance 
as He took little children into the 
sanctuary of His arms, for tiny tots 
surely recognized that He was the friend 
of children. The Samaritan woman at 
Jacob’s well saw in the Master’s visage 
a reflection of Divine Mercy and found 
in His sacred words that holy hope 
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which only a prophet could pronounce 
unto regeneration. So, too, the pitiful, 
trembling woman taken in sin, not dar- 
ing to meet the Master’s gaze, waited 
for the first stone to wound her. She 
waited in vain. He forgave her as He 
forgave Mary of Magdala, because she 
had loved much. 

It is written in the Acts of the 
Apostles that Stephen, a man of faith 
and of the Holy Spirit, was chosen one 
of the seven deacons for the daily minis- 
trations to the needy. Full of power, 
he wrought wondrous things and even 
miracles among the people. Hailed 
before the court on charges of speak- 
ing against the Law of Moses, he with- 
stood his accusers. How apt is the 
record: “Then all who sat in the San- 
hedrin, gazing upon him, saw his face 
as though it were the face of an angel” 
(Acts vi: 15). 


THE SERENE FACE OF CHRIST 


The good people who looked upon 
the countenance of Jesus were attracted 
by its serenity. Everywhere He went 
there was the look of compassion upon 
His face. Large crowds came “from 
Galilee, and Decapolis, and Jerusalem, 
and Judea, and from beyond the 
Jordan” (Matt. iv: 25). This Man of 
quiet mien walked among the people as 
one of them. He was acquainted with 
their sorrows. He healed every disease 
and every infirmity. They saw in His 
holy face an answer to their silent 
query, “Is He not more than a prophet? 
Is He not the Messias?”’ 

Saint John the Baptist stated, “I 
have seen and have borne witness that 
this is the Son of God” (John i: 34). 
A faithful .few, gazing upon Jesus, 
really looked upon His face as though 
it were the face of God. Nathaniel con- 
fessed to Jesus, “Rabbi, thou art the 
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Son of God, thou art King of Israel 
(John i: 49). Nicodemus had testi- 
fied secretly to the Master, “No one 
‘an work these signs that Thou workest 
unless God be with him” (John ii: 2). 
Others gave open testimony of their 
belief. Martha vouched for her faith 
by saying, “Yes, Lord, I believe that 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
Who hast come into the world” (John 
xi: 27). After witnessing the cure of 
a leper, believers in His Divinity, as 
well as unbelievers, “kept coming to 
Him from every direction” (Mark 1: 
4). Servants of the chief priests at- 
tested, “Never has man spoken as this 
man” (John vii: 47). Unwittingly, His 
enemies were forced to concede defeat: 
“The entire world has gone after Him” 
(John xii: 19). Lastly, we make con- 
fession of our belief in Jesus Christ, 
true God and true Man. We believe 
that He is “the brightness of God the 
Father’s glory and the image of His 
substance upholding all things 
by the word of His power, has effected 
man’s purgation from sin and taken 
His seat at the right hand of the Ma- 
jesty on high” (Heb. i: 4). 

With simple faith in the Master we 
dare to face life’s issues with the forti- 
tude of martyrs going down to death, 
thinking on the aviator’s courageous 
hymn of faith in God as he climbs 
toward the sun, chanting, the words of 
John Gillespie Magee’s “High Light”: 


“T've topped the wind-swept heights 
with easy grace 

Where never lark, nor even eagle 
flew. 

And while with silent, lifting wind 
I’ve trod 

The high untrespassed sanctity of 
space, 

Put out my hand and touched the 
face of God.” 
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Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Tears 


“He came to His own 


OUTLINE: 


(1) “If thou hadst known... .” 
(2) His triumphal entry. 

(3) The grief of Martha and Mary. 
(4) Conclusion: The 


a way of enlarging the human heart 


Man of Sorrows has 


al times to make room for greater 


SOTrOowWs. 


Fifty vears ago, July 20, 1903, Pope 
Leo XIII died. The Conclave which 
would elect a new pope opened on July 
31. Cardinal Sarto, Patriarch of 
Venice, bought three round trip tickets 
to Rome—one for himself, one for his 
clerical companion, Monsignor Bressan, 
and one for his faithful lay-attendant, 
Giovanni.* Since it was the end of the 
month, the Cardinal was short of funds. 
He smilingly said to the Monsignor, “I 
had to borrow most of the money—but 





we will save a good bit by buying re- 
turn tickets.” 

On the third day of the conclave it 
was evident that the cardinals were 
coming into agreement on the Patriarch 
of Venice as their choice for Pope. He 
arose and begged them not to vote for 
him. His voice trembled, his frame 
shook with emotion, his face was bathed 
with tears. 

Two days later, on the seventh bal- 
lot Cardinal Sarto had _ fifty 
eight more than necessary for the elec- 
tion. Totally gentle 
shepherd of Venice broke into tears, 
exclaiming, “Thy Will be done!” Es- 
corted to the papal sacristy, the newly 
elected Pope Pius X ealled for Mon- 


votes, 


overcome, the 


*The Great Mantle (Blessed Pope Pius X). 
By Katherine Burton (Longmans, 1950), 


p. 132. 
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of Christ 


town” (Matt. ix: 2). 
signor Bressan and for Giovanni. All 
wept. “Padrone,” begged, 
“do not weep; I feel a pain in my heart 
to see you weeping.” 

After Pope Pius X had imparted his 
first benediction to the city of Rome 
and to the world, the Venetian delega- 
tion came to bid their shepherd fare- 
well. They wept with the august per- 
son, now the white Father of Christen- 
dom. He said, “Make the sacrifice as 
I had to make it. Pray for me much, 
for it is a heavy cross which God has 
seen fit to place upon my shoulders. 
You know how much I love you. I 
bless you and your families. I bless 
the poor and the sick.” As the Holy 
Father left for his apartment, his for- 
mer flock saw that his shoulders were 
shaking with grief. They knew how 
much the sick and poor would miss his 
personal visits to them, and they real- 
ized that the saddest thing of all was 
that he must now bless his sick poor 
charges from a_ distance. 
said, “Our Cardinal has gone from the 
Venetian sunshine to the darkness of 
the catacombs.” 


Giovanni 


Someone 


“IF THOU HADST KNOWN .. .” 


The sun’s white splendor, as it fell 
upon the city of Jerusalem, made re- 
splendent the graceful turrets of the 
majestic temple built upon Sion. Over 
against the Holy City, the deep, black 
shadows of the olive trees covered the 
prostrate form of the Blessed Christ. 
The sunlight, like a benison, outlined 
the kneeling Man of Sorrows who was 
Many folk have shed tears 
in reading the lament of Jesus over 


weeping. 
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Jerusalem as recorded by Saint Luke: 
“And when he drew near and saw the 
city, he wept over it saying, ‘If thou 
hadst known, in this thy day, even thou, 
the things that are for thy peace! But 
now they are hidden from thy eyes. 
For days will come upon thee when thy 
. will not leave in thee one 
stone upon another, because thou hast 
not known the time of thy visitation.’ ’ 
The Master foresaw the doom of Jeru- 
salem. On its flushed face He beheld 
the imprint of impending death. The 
self-conscious city had rejected its De- 
liverer. Jesus shook its dust from His 
sandals, saying with deepest sorrow. 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thou who kill- 
est the prophets, and stonest those who 
are sent to thee! How often would I 
have gathered thy children together, as 
a hen gathers her young under her 
wings, but thou wouldst not! Behold, 
your house is left to you desolate. For 
I say to you, you shall not see me 
heneeforth until you shall say, ‘Blessed 
is he who comes in the name of the 
Lord’” (Matt. xxiii: 37-39). 


enemies . 


HIS TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


The prophetic words of Jesus were 
actually fulfilled. Jerusalem finally 
met the Lord Jesus on His triumphal, 
Messianic entry into the Holy City on 
the first Palm Sunday. On that mem- 
orable day these people knew that 
Jesus was to come up from Bethany. 
Anxious to greet Him on the way, they 
walked out in large numbers to wel- 
come the Son of David. Many were 
curious to see Lazarus, now risen from 
the dead. They rejoiced at seeing him 
actually in the flesh, after he had been 
in the tomb for four days. They ap- 
plauded the Master with their Hosan- 
nas. Many honored their Rabboni by 
spreading their cloaks upon the road, 
while others cut branches from the 
palm trees and strewed them on the 


ground. Saint Mark is proud to record 
their belief in the Divinity of Christ, 
“And those who went before him, and 
those who followed, kept crying out 
saying, ‘Hosanna! Blessed is he who 
comes in the name of the Lord! Blessed 
is the kingdom of our father David that 
Hosanna in the highest!’ ” 

The disciples were moved more by 
the Master’s tears than by His pro- 
phetie utterances. The future boded ill. 
Moreover, the followers of Jesus were 
frightened by the presence of the sullen 
Pharisees, the smug Sadducees, and the 
unspeaking Levites who watched from 
a distance. The Master had _ con- 
demned the wickedness of Jerusalem 
and the fickleness of its people. On 
Palm Sunday the Pharisees, eyewit- 
nesses of the people’s faith in Jesus, 
said, “Do you see that we avail noth- 
ing? Behold the entire world has gone 
after him” (John xii: 19). Yet the 
scenes of Good Friday proved the fals- 
ity of their jealous complaint. 

It is ineredible that in six days the 
tips of the palm branches in the hands 
of fickle men should turn to spear- 
points, and that the Hosannas should be 
changed into horrendous shouts of 
“Crucify Him!” Yet withal, there was 
pity for the Man of Sorrows on that 
Black Friday which we now call 
“Good.” The laments and wailing of 
the women of Jerusalem, and the tears 
of the Galilean mothers showed how 
enormous was their grief. There was 
infinite tenderness in the voice of the 
innocent Victim as He spoke, “Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, do not weep for me, 
but weep for yourselves and for your 
children. For behold, days are coming 
in which men... will begin to say to 
‘Fall upon us,’ and to the 


the mountains, 
hills, ‘Cover us!’ ” (Luke xxii: 31). 


comes! 


THE GRIEF OF MARTHA AND MARY 


When the Passion, Resurrection, and 
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Ascension had been carried away in 
the river of time, the Apostles com- 
panioned their lonely waking hours 
with the unforgettable scenes of the 
Master’s other griefs. It helped them 
to bear their own sorrows. Among 
these sacred memories was the unfor- 
gettable scene at the tomb of Lazarus, 
the first shrine of the Master’s tears. 
Lazarus lived at Bethany with his 
sisters, Martha and Mary. They were 
friends of the Master. He often stopped 
there on His journeys to the Holy City. 
When Lazarus was taken ill, the sisters 
sent Jesus a brief message, trusting that 
He would read between the lines. He, 
however, waited several days before 
coming to Bethany. Lazarus had been 
in the tomb four days when Our Lord 
arrived. 

Martha went sorrowfully to meet 
Jesus. If only the Master had been 
there before her brother had died! Her 
wish is enshrined in the holy Gospel 
chanted at the Requiem Mass. The 
cherished Rabboni comforted Martha 
with the assurance that her brother 
would rise again and that He, Himself, 
is the Resurrection and the Life for all 
who believe in Him. He questioned 
Martha’s faith in Him. She said, “I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God” (John xi: 27). Martha 
took leave of Jesus to bring Mary the 
tidings of His coming, “The Master is 
here and calls thee.” 

Mary went out quickly to greet Our 
Lord at the place near Bethany, where 
Martha had met Him. She uttered 
the same words her sister had spoken, 
“Master, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother would not have died.” Jesus 
was moved by her tears and by the grief 
of the neighbors who had come with 
her. Our Lord then asked where they 
had buried His friend. When the Man 
of Sorrows came to the tomb, He burst 
into tears. Saint John has recorded this 
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manifestation of grief in three words: 
“And Jesus wept.” The sympathetic 
neighbors wept with Jesus, Martha, and 
Mary. These Jewish friends whispered 
their hearts’ praise for the Man of 
Sorrows, “See how he loved him” (John 
xi: 37). When the Master had ceased 
to groan in spirit, He prayed to His 
Eternal Father and then called forth 
Lazarus from the cavern of death. 


TEARS OF CHRIST 


The third shrine of Christ’s tears, 
Gethsemane, strengthens those who 
have besought a heavenly Father’s 
merey and were not given an answer. 

Followers of the Man of Sorrows 
know that God permits grief to sanctify 
them. Often some folk have several 
great sorrows. The Lord has a way of 
enlarging the human heart at times to 
make room for greater sorrows. Grief 
tracked the Master’s steps. 

Searchers of the Scriptures will find 
on many a page the record of insults 
to Our Lord which grieved His Sacred 
Heart. One of the most distressing of 
these was perpetrated on the Sabbath at 
Capharnaum. His townsfolk were in- 
furiated at His statement that He was 
the Son of God. They forced Him 
from their synagogue, and rudely 
pushed Him up the hill on which their 
town was built. They planned to cast 
Him headlong off the steep side of the 
cliff, but He escaped from their 
clutches. He betook Himself to 
Capharnaum to live, rejecting Nazareth 
because of its unbelief. Tears were on 
His cheeks as He came to friendly 
Capharnaum, “His own town.” 


“Tears of Christ, O tears divine 
Flow upon this soul of mine, 
Sanctify and make it pure 
Teach it truly to endure; 
Tears of Christ, O tears divine 
Flow upon this soul of mine.” 
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A Study of College Religion 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


a instruction in Catholic 
colleges for men has in the past several 
years become a burning question. The 
Reverend Roland G. Simonitsch, C.8.C., 
Ph.D., last year published a disserta- 
tion! on this subject which was written 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
He tells us that he was stirred to do this 
because of his experience with a mixed 
group of boys whose background had 
not been Catholic. There were boys 
from hundreds of different Christian 
sects, boys with non-Christian back- 
ground, boys who had never before ex- 
perienced 4n hour of religious instruc- 
tion. Many of his former Catholic stu- 
dents who were then in the service, be- 
gan to write him letters about their 
need for consulting sources in the dis- 
cussion of religious beliefs and prob- 
lems with new associates who had had 
little or no instruction in_ religion. 
These correspondents sometimes spoke 
sharply in criticism of the abstractness 
of the doctrinal presentation that was 
characteristic of the teaching of religion 
in the Catholic schools which they had 
attended. Doctor Simonitsch decided 
to make a study of religious education 
in our Catholic colleges. 

It was at this time that he had the 
good fortune of temporary release from 
the usual burdens of the day to enter 
the graduate school of The Catholie 
University of America. Soon after- 


‘Religion Instruction in Catholic Colleges 
for Men (Catholie University Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1952), 321 pp., with Index; $4.00. 


wards he entered upon the proposed 
study “with the sole hope that it might 
be of some service in clarifying a few 
of the problems with which depart- 
ments of Religion are confronted to- 
day. He formulated a questionnaire 
designed to bring out the extent to which 
certain trends had developed. Further 
questions sought to reveal the type and 
the thoroughness of organization in Re- 
ligion departments. For a period of 
five months he did field work in three 
geographical areas: in seven schools on 
the West Coast; in fifteen schools of the 
Middle Western and Middle Eastern 
States; and in eighteen schools in the 
New England and East Coast States. 
His study embraced fifty per cent of all 
Catholic men’s and coeducational col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States. 


CATEGORIES OF AIMS 


Doctor. Simonitsch sought first to 
clarify departmental aims in the field of 
Religion. He found that very few 
catalogues offered a specific statement 
of Religion department aims, but. it 
became clear that all institutions were 
presenting content of intellectual value. 
In an attempt to clarify aims he pre- 
sented a series of three questions: 


1. What is the general aim of your 
Department of Religion? 

2. Aside from the existing aim, as 
stated above, what would you con- 
sider an ideal aim for a Depart- 
ment of Religion in a Catholic 
college? 
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3. Which of the following receives 
the primary emphasis as the aim 
of your religious instruction? 

a) The imparting of — factual 
knowledge on matters religious. 

b) The personal perfection of the 
student. 

c) Ineulation of a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to one’s 
neighbor. 

d) Ineuleation of a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to aid in 
the re-Christianization of so- 
ciety. 

e) Preparation for one’s vocation 
and occupation (e.g., for father- 
hood and law). 

f) Any others you consider more 
important than one or all of the 
above. 

Preliminary study revealed that four 
-ategories of aims would be sufficient to 
cover all the main trends. These four 
categories are: 1) speculative knowl- 
edge, stressing erudition in the specula- 
tive areas of religious thought as the 
primary end of instruction; 2) applied 
religion, which considers religion as a 
life to be lived, rather than as a body of 
doctrine; 3) apologetic approach, whose 
proponents advocate equipping students 
to answer the questions and objections 
of the inquirer; and 4) the lay aposto- 
late aim or aims, which place the main 
emphasis on the development of Chris- 
tian lay leaders in the advancement of 
Christian thought and action in our 
present society. 

Doctor Simonitsch made a listing of 
the thirty-nine answers offered by the 
heads of departments to the first ques- 
tion of the questionnaire: “What is the 
general aim of your Department of Re- 
ligion?” We quote but three of the most 
striking: 

1. A mature understanding of the 
truths of Religion and the pres- 
entation of motives for complete 
Christian living. I am inelined 
more to the intellectual emphasis, 
whereas some of the department 
are more inclined to stress the liv- 
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ing of Religion. I do not think 
there should be any disjunction 
beeause the two must go together. 
But | would put the emphasis on 
the first and leave the second for 
What takes place outside the elass- 
room. (13)* 

2. We are not working merely for in- 
formation, but for formation. We 
deliberately aim at a course which, 
in addition to being academic, is 
also inspirational. Consequently, 
as an instrument in achieving this 
end, we adopt a different procedure 
than that used in the seminary. 
We try to keep away from the 
scholastic method of presentation. 
We have to aim at a kind of global 
presentation instead of going into 
minutiae. (23) 

3. To make the student a better in- 
formed and_ better practicing 
Catholic and one better equipped 
to explain his faith to outsiders. 
To make Christ and His doctrine 
2 much more day to day reality in 
their lives. (38) 


TOWARD THE PERSONAL 
PERFECTION OF THE STUDENT 


Table I of the dissertation gives a 
preliminary evaluation of primary em- 
phasis given in religious instruction 
from a study of departmental stated 
aims and interests. A bare majority, 
twenty-one to twenty, allot primary 
emphasis to applied religion. The 
trend in religious instruction seems to 
favor the immediate application of 
speculative knowledge to the areas of 
life and apostolate. 

The second question presented above 
asks for the personal judgment of the 
respondents in regard to the ideal aim. 
Some of the respondents stated that 
their personal judgment coincided with 
the statement of aim already given to 
the first question, and said that their 
personal judgment was shared by other 
members of the department. Again we 

* Numbers in parentheses are the numbers 


assigned to the institutions of which a study 
was made, 
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quote but three of these responses: 


1. We are not out to make theologians 
or real apologists. We are out to 
help the students become more 
Christ-like, and to impress them 
with their social obligations as 
Christians. Teach positively. (5) 

2. Impart clear knowledge; correct 
error; mature knowledge; develop 
interested, supernaturally con- 
scious men; correct and intensify 
attitudes, all with a view to re- 
ligious practice. (15) 

3. To make the student see all reality 
in the light of the truths of the 
supernatural order; to make him 
live according to the mind that 
was in Jesus Christ. Variously 
phrased, to lead the student to the 
full practice of the Christian life; 
to make the student more Christ- 
like. (35) 

The points in question three overlap 
considerably, for it is practically im- 
possible to give a strictly factual pres- 
entation of religious doctrine without 
producing some effect on a person’s life. 
Some of those who answered, refused to 
make more than one choice. Commonly, 
those giving their personal opinions, in 
opposition to the existing stated aim, 
indicated a definite effort on their part 
to bring the other members of their de- 
partment to an appreciation and accept- 
ance of the respondent’s personal plan 
for change in aim, and that the stated 
aim was not being followed at that time 
by the majority of members of the de- 
partment. Points one and two received 
seventeen votes each for first place, 
while no other aim received more than 
eight votes. This indicates that the 
major emphasis is placed upon the im- 
parting of factual knowledge on mat- 
ters religious, and upon the personal 
perfection of the student. 

It appears that the general trend in 
departmental aims tends more or less 
toward a practice similar to that ex- 
pressed by institution 23 quoted above. 
We find the attitude attributed to Mon- 
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signor Cooper of The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America to be the attitude of 87 
percent of the 39 colleges visited. The 
clearest statement received from the 
other major group is found in the words 
of institution 26 which stresses the in- 
culeating of the scientific habit of theol- 
ogy. “The stress is on the intellectual 
approach in the classroom. You are 
teaching science, so teach it in a scien- 
tific way.”” It remains true, however, 
as the author states in his summary, 
that “our present, general student body 
does not seem meditative or thoughtful 
enough to make very much transfer of 
speculative knowledge into the practical 
order. This is one of the causes for the 
increasing religious formalism we see 
among our graduates and _ students. 
Even the help of our chaplain does not 
effect the amount of transfer we are 
looking for. I feel that application of 
doctrine is also part of scientifie aca- 
demic content. Other subjects have 
laboratories; why not Religion, in its 
own way?” 


WIDE VARIETY IN 
RELIGION COURSES OFFERED 


In an attempt to determine the cur- 
ricula and courses at present offered in 
this field, Doctor Simonitsch prepared 
a questionnaire with twenty questions 
that reached from present required Re- 
ligion courses for all students, to the 
number of students in the respective in- 
stitutions that sign up for stated Re- 
ligion electives. Every effort was made 
to maintain institution anonymity. 
The main interest is the determination 
of the curricula and the courses rather 
than the institutions in which they are 
offered. As was to be expected, Dogma, 
Morals, Apologetics, the Life of Christ, 
Life Problems, and Marriage occur fre- 
quently in these curricula. The author 
comments that no one will be able to 
accuse the Departments of Religion of 
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lack of academic freedom in the choice 
of curricula and courses. 

“Of the forty-nine programs 
offered, only thirteen adhere exclu- 
sively to the so-called traditional list 
of Apologetics, Dogma, Sacraments 
and Morals. Nine of the schools have 
included one or two semesters of 
Chureh History. Fourteen have in- 
troduced a Life of Christ course with- 
in recent years, and nine others have 
Seripture courses which, _ strictly 
speaking, cannot be included in the 
Life of Christ category. At least 
twenty schools have added special 
courses on the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage, or Marriage and the Family. 
Most of these courses are also of quite 
recent date. A considerable number 
of curricula do not include special 
courses in Christian Morals and 
Apologetics.” 

The dissertation thus far has made 
frequent mention of Marriage courses. 
The majority of these courses, com- 
monly required rather than elective, 
have been introduced by Religion de- 
partments since the return of G.I. stu- 
dents from World War II. If a more 
thorough course in Marriage is impor- 
tant, it is difficult to find time for it in 
the regular Sacraments course. All the 
sacraments are so important that no one 
of them can cede time or space now 
allotted to it. It adds to the difficulty 
that the new interest in instruction on 
the Mystical Bady of Christ presses for 
a fuller treatment of the sacraments of 
Baptism and Confirmation. If we give 
marriage instruction through a special 
elective course, many students will find 
it impossible to assign time to it simply 
because they are unable to take elec- 
tives. One expedient was the establish- 
ment of a Marriage Institute, a non- 
credit project with evening instruction, 
presenting each week for eight consecu- 
tive weeks two outstanding authorities, 
each of whom lectures on his subject 
for half an hour. A discussion period 
follows the lectures. It is estimated 


that in one institution some five hundred 
students are being contacted each year 
through an elective Marriage course 
and the evening institute. The evening 
institute is an acceptable expedient in 
cases where the school cannot reach its 
students within the confines of its aca- 
demic program. Those interested in the 
establishment of such an institute will 
find the programs of the above-men- 
tioned school of good use as a guide. 


A HEALTHFUL DISSATISFACTION 


Doctor Simonitsch presents the six- 
teen lecture subjects that were treated 
in each of the two series. There is no 
thought in this recommendation of dis- 
crediting several other schools who have 
solved a similar situation by introduc- 
ing one-day Cana Conferences. It is 
recommended that these conference 
programs be conducted definitely on the 
instructional level. There is a divine 
discontent on the part of Religion 
teachers which leads them to demand a 
reorganization of the Religion curricu- 
lum in their respective institutions. 
Very few of the schools studied are 
satisfied with present curricula. Many 
institutions have recently introduced 
new programs, and even these new pro- 
grams are in the experimental stage and 
subject to change in any semester. 

When the schools were questioned 
about the outstanding features of the 
present curriculum in regard to content, 
the answers indicated a rather con- 
fused situation. Some were very 
specific; one school stated its offerings 
in brief form: “Apologetics, the first 
yedr; Morals, the second year; the Life 


‘of Christ, third year; Sacraments, Mar- 


riage and the Encyclicals, fourth year.” 
(9) A second respondent indicated 
that the matter was in flux: “We have 
changed the course this year. We used 
to use Chetwood and Herzog, but now 
these books on God, Creation and Re- 
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demption are all put into the junior 
year. In the Sacraments course, we 
teach six the first half of the semester, 
and Marriage the last half.” (8) <A 
third answer seems skeptical about the 
advisability of a recent change: “The 
old program was practical in its cover- 
age; the new program is more ideal, 
but its workableness has yet to be 
proved.” (12) Many schools admitted 
that there was no rigid adherence to 
text content, that teachers are free to 
utilize textbooks as a point of depar- 
ture. The personality of the teacher 
is stressed by one respondent: “What 
goes over depends so much on the per- 
sonality of the profs that it is difficult 
to say more.” 

A question regarding outstanding 
features of methodology elicited even 
less satisfying returns. It is quite obvi- 
ous, says the author, that little is being 
done along these lines. Many schools 
gave no answer; others mentioned the 
use of lecture, discussion, questioning, 
and quizzing systems. One school con- 
fessed that the Religion department 
was “merely giving a watered down 
seminary course to the students.” 
There is much to be said for discussion 
led by a skillful teacher, for this is very 
helpful in determining the needs of the 
moment. Another comment that we 
note is this: “I do not think that the 
specialized Catholic Action technique 
(observe, judge, and act), lends itself 
to successful class work. It takes too 
much time.” 


MOST EFFECTIVE 
RELIGION COURSES 


Next the respondents were asked to 
indicate the courses which seemed to 
effect best results with the students. 
Many of those who answered spoke in 
high terms of their courses in Marriage; 
the reaction of students was highly 
favorable. Asceties, the Life of Christ, 
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and Life Problems seem to elicit en- 
thusiastie response from students. “I 
think the fourth year on Life Prob- 
lems,” says one respondent, “is the best 
as far as results with students go.” The 
course in Social Justice attracts many. 
One school mentioned discussion outside 
of classes and an increase in student 
reading and religious practice as favor- 
able reactions. This is true particularly 
in the case of those who had little or no 
religious training. ‘The seniors would 
rather have six months on Marriage and 
the rest of the school year on commun- 
ism, but they cannot pick up the in- 
formation on communism merely by 
reading.” 

A much more complete judgment on 
the part of the respondents came in 
answer to the next two questions: 

1. To what course or courses do you 
find the students most responsive 
in your present curriculum? 

2. Do you think this popularity is 
due a) to content; b) to the 
teacher; c) to the easiness of the 
course; d) to the practicality of 
the course; e) any other reason? 

Again the courses in Marriage, the Life 
of Christ, and Apologetics come to the 
fore; the course in Marriage receives 
high commendation on the score of con- 
tent and practicality. No institution 
indicated that easiness of the course 
affected student reaction. The “dry” 
parts of Morals are the least popular, 
but practical matter in this course ranks 
high in popularity. In two schools the 
students look upon Apologetics, Morals. 
and Marriage as the most practical 
courses. Administrators will be warv 
of establishing a Religion curriculum 
merely on the basis of student reaction, 
but the favor in which apologetie and 
moral problems are found perhaps 
points to a definite need of the students. 


A MAJOR IN RELIGION? 


A recheck revealed that teachers who 
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are relatively permanent stand highest 
in the estimation of their students. 
Teacher permanence is very difficult to 
maintain, chiefly because of the lack of 
qualified teachers and the increase of 
undergraduates in the required courses. 
These facts were brought out by a 
series of questions. A group of respond- 
ents feel that it is best to set up a re- 
quired program which absorbs all the 
credits required for the major. A report 
of a semester’s registration in the major 
electives reveals that Christian Mar- 
riage, Life of Christ I, and Rational 
Psychology are the courses favored by 
the greatest number of students. When 
the respondents were asked, “What do 
you personally think of offering a major 
in Religion in the undergraduate 
school?” the answers varied widely. 
Many respondents expressed a favor- 
able reaction: “I think a Catholic 
school should offer the major”; ‘There 
is a real need for the special students, 
and it would also elevate the Religion 
course in the eyes of the other stu- 
dents.” A larger number of respondents 
expressed a negative reaction: “Fine, 
ideally, but who would take it?”; “It is 
an ideal, but not a practical measure 
under present scheduling conditions”; 
“What is a boy going to use a major in 
Religion for? If he is going to be a 
priest, he will get this in the seminary.” 
Many expressed a conditional affirma- 
tive: “Good idea, if the men are trained 
for it... if it were sufficiently compre- 
hensive . . . if there are sufficient 
teachers ... (if) for Brothers and Sisters 
only.” Summing up, the chief reasons 
for not wishing to establish a major pro- 
gram are: lack of teachers; sufficiently 
trained teachers; lack of student de- 
mand; lack of time. 

One institution offers a compromise 
which seems very acceptable. “Stu- 
dents, who are to be teachers in our 
Catholic colleges and _ universities, 
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should be offered a more comprehensive 
and thorough program of Religion than 
that offered heretofore to most of the 
teachers we now have. The fields of 
fconomics, Politics, Sociology, Law, 
Medicine, Journalism and others are in 
need of greater integration of Philoso- 
phy and Religion. Many students en- 
tering such fields could minor in Re- 
ligion.” If the teaching of Religion is 
the most important duty of a Catholic 
school, the Religion Departments of our 
schools of higher education shauld be 
placed on at least an equal footing with 
other departments. The establishment 
of a major, with trained men in charge 
of the program, adds prestige to a de- 
partment professedly deserving of first 
place in a Catholic institution. This 
thought deserves deeper study. 


LAY TEACHERS OF RELIGION 


Doctor Simonitsch brings out the 
point that there should be no objection 
to properly trained laymen as teachers 
of Religion. Seventeen of thirty-two 
answers from institutions support him 
in this contention. Many respondents 
gave a conditional consent—“if we 
could find laymen properly trained”’; 
“if they were well grounded in Theology 
and Philosophy”; “if they are very 
special men, capable and accepted by 
the students.” Some objected that 
there are questions which only priests 
ean handle. This is reflected in the fact 
that “the confidence of a boy is in the 
priest not in a layman.” Our investi- 
gator found 40 percent of the schools 
interviewed willing to hire laymen in 
their Religion Departments. Properly 
trained laymen can handle Religion 
classes effectively; the way is open for 
laymen to make Religion teaching their 
life’s work. We can expect as high a 
percentage of good lay teachers as we 
now have good Priest, Brother, and 
Sister teachers. 
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QO UESTIONS Answerep 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Diocesan Regulations and 


Fulfillment of Sunday Obligation 


Question: Sometimes certain of the 
faithful find it preferable or more con- 
venient to hear Mass on Sundays or 
holydays in a monastery or convent 
chapel. Do they fulfill the precept of 
hearing Mass by going to those chapels, 
if the local Superior or the Bishop of the 
diocese forbids their attendance and 
requires that they assist at Mass in 
their parish church? LONE RANGER. 
In Canon 1247, § 1, are 


listed the holydays of obligation in the 
universal Church. Canon 1249 tells us 
where the obligation of those days 
should be fulfilled by assistance at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The latter 
Canon reads: 


Answer: 


“One fulfills the obligation of hearing 
Mass by attending Mass celebrated 
in any Catholic rite, in the open air 
or in any church, public oratory, or 
semi-publie oratory, as well as in the 
private chapel which Canon 1190 
speaks of, but not in other private 
oratories, unless this privilege has 
been granted by the Holy See.” 
According to the Canon, therefore, 
one who assists at a Mass celebrated 
in any of the places enumerated, fulfils 
his Sunday obligation. The general law 
of the Chureh imposes the obligation 
and states where it is fulfilled. No one 
below the Holy See can change that 
law. Therefore, if a local Ordinary or 
a Religious Superior prohibits attend- 
ance at Sunday Mass in the semipublic 
oratory of a monastery or convent, one 
who disobeys the precept or law still 


fulfills his obligation of hearing Mass. 
He may be guilty of disobedience to a 
lawful superior, but he has done what 
is required by the general law of the 
Church, and that fact cannot be changed 
by any prohibition imposed by local 
Superiors. 

Although they may be allowed to 
enter there, the faithful do not have the 
right to demand admission to a semi- 
public chapel for divine services (Canon 
1188, § 2, n. 2). The local Ordinary, 
therefore, may prohibit attendance at 
Mass in such chapels by others than 
those for whose benefit they are estab- 
lished, if he judges such regulations to 
be for the common good. The Reli- 
gious Superior may likewise refuse ad- 
mission to outsiders. Nevertheless, in 
either case the person who attends un- 
lawfully, hears Mass in one of the 
places specified by the Code, and he 
validly fulfills the precept of hearing 
Mass. 

We should note here that a recent 
response of the Pontifical Code Com- 
mission has made more extensive the 
provisions of Canon 1249. On Mareb 
26, 1952, the Commission declared that, 
notwithstanding the prescription of 
Canon 1249, the law of hearing Mass 
is satisfied by anyone who assists at 
Mass in the place spoken of in Canon 
822, § 4.1. This Canon confers on the 
Ordinary the faculty of permitting the 
celebration of Mass on a portable altar. 
It states that permission may be given 


‘Acta Apost. Sedis, XLIV, p. 497. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





for Mass to be offered in any proper 
place, but never in a bedroom. 
sequently, 


Con- 
although Mass be said out- 
side the church or oratory mentioned 
in Canon 1249, and although it not be 
in the open, the precept of hearing Mass 
is fulfilled, if it be celebrated in a fitting 
and proper place. Again, one’s immedi- 
ate Superiors might forbid attending a 
Mass offered in some private residence, 
or in some other place where the Holy 
Sacrifice is being celebrated. If so, the 
prohibition should be obeyed, but the 
person who attends the Mass fulfills his 
Sunday obligation, if the place is such 
as to come under the terms of Canon 
822,§ 4. Finally, let it be said that the 
prescription of Canon 1249 concerning 
private oratories remains in force, and 
that only those persons can fulfill their 
obligation in such oratories who are 
permitted to by apostolic indult. 


Supplying Anointings after 
Apparent Death 


Question: A priest arrives at the 
scene of an accident to find that the in- 
jured person has apparently died two or 
three minutes before. He administers 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction and 
gives the Apostolic Blessing. The vic- 
tim of the accident is then taken to a 
hospital by ambulance. At the hospital 
should the priest anoint the five senses, 
although the person is apparently al- 
ready dead? An Be 


Answer: We take for granted that 


the anointing at the scene of the acci- 
dent was with the short form (Canon 
947, § 1), and that the priest adminis- 
tering the Sacrament expressed verbally 
the condition Si vivis, as the Roman 
Ritual directs. In a ease such as that 
described, one should proceed immedi- 
ately to the anointing, without pausing 
to give conditional absolution, unless he 
‘an do so as he is approaching the vic- 
tim of the accident. The reason for 
this is that the anointing will certainly 
be effective for the remission of sin and 
the restoration of sanctifying grace, if 
this be necessary, provided that the 
recipient has the intention of receiving 
the Sacrament, and provided that he 
have at least supernatural attrition. 
The absolution, on the other hand, will 
be of only doubtful efficacy, unless the 
dying person has in some manner ex- 
ternally manifested his sins, as would 
be done by ealling for the priest. 
The same Canon 947, § 1, cited above, 
directs that the other anointings are to 
be supplied when the danger ceases 
This means the danger which seunivnl 
the use of the short form, instead of the 
customary longer form for the anointing 
of the various senses. The Canon is 
not speaking of danger of death in this 
instance, because, if the danger of death 
ceases, one can no longer validly re- 
ceive Extreme Unction. In the present 
ease, therefore, when the short form 
has been used after apparent death, is 
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| there any obligation to complete the 


anointing of the senses? 

One cannot be obliged to carry out 
the full ceremonies of anointing for a 
person who is no longer alive, or who 
is at least apparently dead. Because 
of the apparent death, there is no assur- 
ance that the person is even capable 
of receiving the Sacrament. On the 
other hand, the victim of the accident 
may still be alive. Therefore, one is 
obliged to see to it that the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction is conferred as 
quickly as possible, using the short form 
spoken of by Canon 947, § 1, for cases of 
necessity. 

Cappello holds that the use of the 
short form, with anointing on the fore- 
head, is to be preferred in these cases, 
and that nothing is then added or sup- 
plied. I believe that, if one wished 
to supply the other anointings with the 
condition Si vivis, he would not be act- 
ing unlawfully. However, he is not 
obliged to do so. In either case the 
priest should not fail to give the Apos- 
tolic Blessing, which has a plenary in- 
dulgence attached to it, to be gained 
at the hour of death. It would also be 
good to give conditional absolution 
after the anointing, especially if the 
dying person had called for the priest 
before he lost consciousness. If there 
is time, absolution should be given at 
least conditionally before Extreme Unc- 
tion. If not, as in the case under dis- 
cussion, the conditional anointing 
should be given immediately before any 
other rites. 


Ceremonies Not to Be 
Omitted in Baptism 


Question: If the parents bring a 
baby to church on Wednesday to be 
baptized, may the priest merely baptize 
the infant at that time, instructing the 


*“De Extrema Unctione” (1942), n. 246. 
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parents to return on Sunday at the 
regular time for baptisms in order to 
have the ceremonies supplied? JUNIOR. 

Answer: As this case is presented, 
the priest is acting unlawfully, because 
he is conferring private baptism outside 
of danger of death, and contrary to the 
law of the Church. Canon 759, § 2, 
prescribes that, outside of danger of 
death, the local Ordinary cannot permit 
the conferring of private baptism, save 
on adult hereties who are being received 
into the Chureh. Private baptism is 
distinguished from solemn baptism, 
which includes all of the ceremonies 
given in the Ritual for use when a priest 
or a deacon baptizes. Private baptism 
consists merely in the placing of the 
matter and form of the Sacrament. 

Even after private baptism in danger 
of death, if there be time, a priest or 
deacon is supposed to perform the cere- 
monies which ordinarily follow the ac- 
tual baptism (Canon 759, § 1). There 
is, then, no justification for conferring 
baptism privately during the week and 
for gathering the infants on Sunday to 
supply the ceremonies which were 
omitted at baptism. 

The law states that infants are to be 
baptized as soon as possible, and de- 
clares that pastors and preachers should 
frequently warn parents of this grave 
obligation (Canon 770). When parents 
ask, therefore, to have their child bap- 
tized during the week, they are not 
unreasonably seeking the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. The priest 
may, indeed, reasonably ask that they 
make an appointment ahead of time, 
for his time is not his own, and he will 
often be unable to cease what he is do- 
ing in order to go to the church for a 
baptism. Nevertheless, if the parents 
ask that baptism be conferred on their 
child during the week, it is the priest’s 
responsibility to set aside the fifteen 
minutes or so that will be necessary for 


the ceremony. At that ceremony he 
should perform the rites prescribed by 
the Church, many of which may not be 
omitted without serious sin. The true 
shepherd of souls will not willingly run 
the risk of having one of his flock die 
without the saving grace of baptism, nor 
will he disregard the law of the Church 
with respect to the ceremonies to be 
observed in the administration of that 
Sacrament. 


Closing Forty Hours 
with Evening Mass 

Question: Would it be permissible 
to close the Forty Hours’ Devotion in 
the evening with a Solemn Mass in the 
parish church? Would this be per- 
mitted in a hospital or convent chapel, 
where practically all are able to go to 
the morning Mass without much incon- 
venience? INQUIRER. 

Answer: The local Ordinary, of 
course, is the one to make the decision 
in any particular case as to whether or 
not an evening Mass may be celebrated. 
The permission for the Mass must come 
from him. The terms of the new legisla- 
tion with regard to evening Mass are 
such that it may be possible for this 
permission to be granted for the closing 
of the Forty Hours’ Devotion. 

The days on which an evening Mass 
is permissible are listed in the Apostolic 
Constitution promulgating the new 
discipline of the Eucharistic fast, as 
well as in the accompanying Instruc- 
tion of the Holy Office. The holydays 
of obligation now in effect, as well as 
the suppressed holydays, are mentioned. 
The first Friday of every month is also 
listed. In addition to these specific 
days, the documents include “other 
solemn days, which are celebrated with 
a great assemblage of the people,” and 
one other day in the week besides those 
named, if the good of particular classes 
of persons demands it. 
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SECOND NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CAVE 





Date: August 3-5, 1953 (Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday) 
Place: Air-conditioned halls in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sponsorship: THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR under the general 
ehairmanship of the Rev. Pius Barth, 0.F.M.. Ph.D.. 
Department of Education, De Paul University, Chicago. 


Program Committee: 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., Chairman, Department of Religion, Teachers College, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., assisted by Mr. Michael V. Ference, Secretary of the Exploratory Committee; Mr. Jack McKay of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana; and Mr. Clement J. Wagner, publisher of The Catholic Educator, assisted by a 
Demonstrations Sub-Committee: Sr. M. Ursula, D.C., and Sr. M. Anacleta, R.S.M., both of Chicago. 


Chicago Welcome: 


Very Reverend James T. Hussey, S.J., President, Loyola University, Chicago. 


Speakers: 


His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago. 
His Excellency, Most Reverend Joseph Hodges, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Richmond, Va. 


Chairman: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carroll F. Deady, School Supt., Detroit. Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Gobel, School Supt., Milwaukee. 
Rev. Leo McCormick, School Supt., Baltimore. Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, School Supt., Pittsburgh. 
Rev. Robert J. Maher, School Supt., Harrisburg. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Editor, The Catholic Educator, 
Pittsburgh. Rev. Cosmas Herndel, O.F.M., Quincy College, Ill. Rev. George Nell, Parish Co-op Services, Effing- 
ham. 


Panelists: 


Rev. Philip Dion, C.M., Dean of Graduate School, St. John’s Univ., Brooklyn. Miss Leonie Brandon, Dept. of A-V 
Education, New Haven Schools, Conn. Jack McKay, A-V Dept., Notre Dame Univ., Ind. Rev. John Cody, C.M., 
Missionary, Alexander City, Ala. Rev. Gervase Brinkman, O.F.M., Joliet Prison Chaplain, Ill. Rev. Charles 
J. Covert, Bureau of Naval Personnel, D. C. Rev. Harold E. Meade, Chaplain, Officer Candidate School, New- 
port. Rev. R. J. Bishop, S.J., Director Film Library, St. Louis Univ. Sr. Mary Adalbert, C.PP.S., School Prin., St. 
Lovis. Sr. Mary Lillian, O.S.B., Film Librarian, Covington, Ky. Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, Asst. School Supt., 
Buffalo. Dr. Lulu Spilde, Education Director, C. D. of A., and Prof. of Education, St. John's Univ., Brooklyn. Mrs. 
George O'Sullivan, Nat'l. Chairman, Committee on Home and School Assoc., N.C.C.W., St. Louis. Mrs. William 
P. Schoen, Past Pres. Mothers Guild, St. Gertrude School, Chicago. Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Executive Board 
Member, Catholic Business Educ. Assoc., Peoria. Sr. Mary Reginia, C.S.S.F., Chicago. Bro. Raymond Glemet, 
S.M., Dayton Univ., Ohio. Mr. Martin Work, Exec. Secretary, N.C.C.M., Washington. Rev. Kilian Bowler, O.F.M., 
Director, Armchair Philosopher, T-V Program, Quincy, Ill. Rev. Louis A. Gales, Catechetical Guild, St. Paul. 


Secondary School Demonstrators: 
Sr. Patricia Mary, S.N.D., Chicago. Rev. Joseph Aloysius Coyne, O.S.A., Chicago. Sr. M. Julitta, O.S.F., Director 


of Reading Clinic, Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee. Bro. Patrick, F.S.C., Chicago. Sr. Mary Esther, Ph.D., 
C.N.D., Chicago. Mother Colette, |.B.V.M., Chicago. 


Intermediate School Demonstrators: 


Sr. Patrice, S.P., Chicago. Sr. M. Urban, O.P., Chicago. Mother Anastasia, |.B.V.M., Chicago. Sr. M. Leota 
O.P., Chicago. Mother Anna Joseph, S.S.J., Hannibal, Missouri. Sr. Mary Michon, R.S.M., Chicago. 


Primary School Demonstrators: 
Sr. M Simeona, C.S.C., Flint, Mich. Sr. Mary Alvita, B.V.M., Chicago. Sr. Miguel, O.P., Oak Park, Ill. Sr. M. 


Aimee, O.P., Milwaukee. Sr. M. Fleurette, R.S.M., Chicago. Sr. M. Claver, R.S.M., Lake Forest. Sr. M. Dominic, 
O.S.F., Joliet. Sr. M. Honorata, R.S M., Chicago. Sr. M. Rosanne, S.S.C., Clovis, N. M. 
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PRACTICALITY IS KEYNOTE! 


Audio-visual education is no longer an experiment. In every phase of the Catholic 
apostolate it has enjoyed the most heartening success. 


In preparing for the Second National CAVE (Catholic Audio-Visual Educators) Con- 
vention, the Program Committee, spurred on by the comments and suggestions of the en- 
couragingly large number of priests and Religious at the first CAVE Convention last August, 
has expended every effort to offer down-to-earth, practical service to every priest and 
Religious in every phase of Christ's apostolate. 


Typical Panel and Demonstration Features 


© TEACHING RELIGION TO SPECIAL GROUPS 

e AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE MOTOR MISSIONS 

© DIOCESAN FILM LIBRARIES 

e AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN PRISON WORK 

e EDUCATIONAL RADIO AND TELEVISION 

e AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN MILITARY CHAPLAIN’S WORK 

e CATHOLIC LAY ORGANIZATIONS AND AN AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS PROGRAM 
e@ INCREASING EFFECTIVENESS IN THE USE OF TAPE RECORDING 

e@ TECHNIQUES FOR INSTRUCTING BY FILMS 


TWENTY-TWO DEMONSTRATIONS BY PRIESTS, BROTHERS, SISTERS 


The opposite page, showing the vast number 
of apostolic fields represented by expert and 
experienced priests and Religious, is evidence 
both of past successes in audio-visual educa- 
tion and of the sole motive of the Planning 
Committee to offer every service to every 
priest and Religious in every phase of the 
apostolate. 


All priests and Religious are invited to attend the Second National CAVE 


Convention in Chicago, August 3-5, 1953. 
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There should be, then, no problem so 
far as the choice of a day for closing 
the Forty Hours is concerned. Any 
weekday might be the “one other day” 
spoken of. However, for any evening 
Mass there must be fulfilled the condi- 
tions required by the Apostolic Consti- 
tution of our Holy Father, and by the 
Instruction of the Holy Office. It is 
stated in both documents that particu- 
lar circumstances must require the cele- 
bration of Mass in the afternoon or 
evening. The Instruction mentions, by 


way of example, workers whose jobs 


do not permit them to attend Mass 
in the morning, as well as certain others 
who, because of time or distance, are 
unable to attend the morning Mass. 
Thus, there are included those who 
gather from some distance for a reli- 
gious or social celebration. This section 
of the Instruction concludes its list of 
examples with etc., indicating that there 
are other cases in which the Ordinary 
may be justified in permitting an eve- 
ning Mass. 

This could much more easily happen 
when the closing of the Forty Hours 
is held in a parish church, than when it 
takes place in a hospital or convent 
chapel. In many parishes, most of the 
people would find it difficult or impos- 
sible to attend Mass on a weekday 
morning, but they would be able to 
come in the evening. Whether permis- 
sion for evening Mass would be justified 
and prudent in any particular case is 
for the local Ordinary to decide. Suffi- 
cient reason for the permission might 
be found in the circumstances of a 
particular hospital. It is hard to see 
how the required conditions could occur 
in a convent chapel. 


Must These Masses Be Repeated? 


Question: A priest who thought that 
he could lawfully accept two stipends 
when he binated on Sundays recently 
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discovered his error. He has been do- 
ing this in good faith for about a year 
and a half. Now, having learned of 
his mistake, he would like to know his 
obligations in the matter. To me it 
seems that there are no further obliga- 
tions, because the Masses were said for 
the donors’ intentions, and there was no 
theological fault. Of course, I realize 
that there could enter in the element of 
culpable ignorance. The priest in- 
volved is not obliged to say the Missa 
pro populo. SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 824, § 2, forbids the 
celebration of more than one Mass for 
a stipend on any day except Christmas. 
Therefore, the practice described by 
Sacerdos was objectively unlawful, and 
grievously sinful. However, one must 
not be too ready to pass judgment upon 
the subjective guilt of the priest who 
violated the law. His culpability in 
conscience is a matter that can be deter- 
mined only by himself and his confessor. 
It would seem that any priest ought to 
be aware of this law, but I believe it too 
harsh to say that any ignorance of it is 
necessarily gravely culpable. 

So far as future obligations are con- 
cerned, the subjective guilt or innocence 
of the priest will make no difference. 
The law of the Church was violated by 
offering two stipend Masses on the same 
day and by doing this repeatedly. 
Nevertheless, the Masses were said and 
the attendant Mass obligations from 
stipend were satisfied. In other words, 
the Mass intentions were satisfied 
‘alidly, but not lawfully. Because they 
were satisfied, there is no further obliga- 
tion, save to take care that in the future 
the law of the Church be complied with 


How Conclude Communion 


Outside of Mass? 


Question: We were taught in our 
seminary course that, when distributing 
Holy Communion outside of Mass, we 
should close the sacred function by 
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saying, “Benedictio Dei omnipotentis, 
etc.” However, during a recent retreat 
to the nuns here, I noticed that the 
good Father giving the retreat, after 
distributing Holy Communion in the 
infirmary, blessed the communicants 
with the ciborium. Coming back to 
the chapel for Mass, and before replac- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament in the taber- 
nacle, he also blessed the waiting com- 
munity with the ciborium. This made 
a great impression on the good Sisters, 
and they have asked that the chaplain 
follow the same procedure. My ques- 
tion, therefore, is whether or not the 
method of the retreat master is 1) cor- 
rect, 2) permissible, and 3) up to date? 

ANTIQUARIAN. 


Answer: The ceremonies for bring- 
ing Holy Communion to the sick, while 
substantially the same as those for 
Communion extra Missam, do vary in 
some details. Among these variations is 
the one about which Antiquarian in- 
quires. 

If one gives Holy Communion in a 
church or chapel outside of Mass, 
whether this be immediately before or 
after Mass, or entirely apart from any 
Mass, he is to conclude the sacred func- 
tion by giving his blessing, using the 
formula: “Benedictio Dei omnipotentis, 
etc.” This he does after replacing the 
ciborium in the tabernacle.* However, 
if the priest is wearing black vestments, 
he omits the blessing.4 The black vest- 
ments would be worn, of course, only if 
Holy Communion were being distrib- 


* Roman Ritual, Tit. IV, cap. 2, n. 9. 
*Cap. 2, n. 11. 


uted immediately before or after a 
Requiem Mass. 

When Communion is brought to the 
sick, the procedure followed by the re- 
treat master is the correct one. That is, 
if there be any Sacred Particle left 
in the pyx or the ciborium, the priest 
silently blesses the sick person with the 
Blessed Sacrament.® When he returns 
to the church or chapel, the priest there 
blesses the people with the Blessed 
Sacrament, saying nothing, before he 
replaces It in the tabernacle. The 
priest’s silence, of course, is during the 
actual blessing. We do not mean that 
he omits the prayers prescribed by the 
Ritual to be said at the altar. If, be- 
‘ause of distance or other good reason, 
it is not convenient or proper to carry 
the Blessed Sacrament back to the 
church or chapel, so that only those 
Hosts necessary for Communion are 
originally carried, the priest concludes 
the ceremony in the sick room with the 
Benedictio Det omnipotentis.® Natu- 
rally, in this case, he does not have to 
return to the church, and the blessing 
will not be given there. In a convent, 
the priest will carry the ciborium to the 
infirmary, will there give the blessing 
with the Blessed Sacrament, in silence, 
and upon arriving back at the altar he 
will repeat this blessing over the com- 
munity there assembled. This he does 
because he is bringing Communion to 
the sick, rather than distributing Holy 
Communion ertra Missam. 

*Cap. 4, n. 23. 

*Cap. 4, nn. 26, 27. 








THE EIGHT BEATITUDES 


Rev. Clement Henry Crock 
Price $3.25 
“Priests, in particular, will find in it much food for private meditation and fine inspiration 


for their sermons.” Raymond R. Goggin, 8.J., Director of Retreats, Auriesville, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 





Toward the Fullness of 
Consecration 


It was St. Paul who permanently re- 
corded the first trenchant reflections on 
the Catholie priesthood. Since then his 
example, though never surpassed, has 
been imitated often and well, so that 
today there is no scarcity of literature 
on this subject. Fr. Leo Trese’s second 
contribution! to this impressive body of 
writings is admittedly no classic; it may 
even suffer from a pronounced case of 
inferiority complex amid such august 
company. However, because, like Ves- 
sel of Clay, it is both outspoken and 
eminently practical, it is a valuable 
asset to any clerical bookshelf. 

A Man Approved is, and was meant 
to be, a product of and for our age. 
Written as a series of retreat confer- 
ences, the book covers the traditional 
topics, though the treatment of them is 
by no means stereotyped. For this its 
author deserves the gratitude of his 
brethren sine fine. As in his previous 
effort, Fr. Trese by intention and in 
effect is a stern realist, and because he 
is “mercilessly sincere” (the phrase is 
his, its application is not), the truth of 
his psychological insights strikes home 
with telling accuracy. 

It can hardly be denied that the au- 
thor has successfully met the notorious 
difficulty of preaching to one’s fellow 
priests. The first person technique 
which he adopts not only eases the sting 

‘4 Man Approved. By the Rev. Leo 


Trese (Sheed and Ward, New York, 1953), 
152 pp. $2.25. 
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of his whip-lashes at clerical shorteom- 
ings, but also enables him to break 
through that indifferent, and even im- 
pervious attitude that too many of us 
bring to a book that would speak to us 
of our faults and failings. 

While never losing sight of the divine 
ideals of the priesthood, Fr. Trese is 
constantly directing attention to the 
essential humanness of the priest. As 
a result, if his observations needle us 
into a renewed realization of the chal- 
lenges of the priestly calling, they also 
afford not the slightest defense for smug 
complacency. This is no small achieve- 
ment, for a saving sense of balance is 
not come by easily. 

The nineteen chapters are nearly all 
of a uniform quality. The opening 
topic is particularly stimulating: its un- 
flattering analysis of the genesis of the 
individual vocation might well elicit a 
humble avowal or two on our part. 
Again, many of us will have to struggle 
and squirm through his paragraphs on 
poverty, unless one decided to pay Fr. 
Trese the compliment of opposition by 
defending a doomed cause. I must con- 
fess, however, to disappointment with 
the chapter on the Mystical Body, 
largely a touch and go affair. Despite 
his many splendid suggestions here, the 
writer does not come to grips with the 
full strength and significance of the 
priestly role in this awe-inspiring doc- 
trine. 

One might 
ject to an occasional overstatement or 
far-fetched comparison. To cite but 
one: “T contemplate vesting myself with 





and perhaps should—ob- 
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the Personality of Christ—almost as 
though I were going to craw] inside His 
(p. 8). 
fail to achieve their purpose; the im- 


skin...” Several sallies of wit 
personality of the printed page is prob- 
ably to blame. Still, Fr. Trese has a 
way with the English language. His 
ideas are immediately transparent, his 
style is crisp and informal, his vocabu- 
lary wide and varied. 

Whatever one may choose to think 
about the effort under consideration, 
there is no denying that its author is 
thoroughly familiar with the conditions 
of clerical life in the United States. He 
has his finger on the pulse of the times, 
and has wisely prefaced his venture 
into print by long and serious reflection. 
He knows whereof he writes. 

And yet, for all its insistence on re- 
lentless realism, the fundamental pro- 
nouncement of this book seems to be 
that, if many of us are not living up to 
the fullness of consecration demanded 
by our vocation, irreflection rather than 
malice is to be singled out as the root 
of the malady. _ This accounts for the 
author’s repeated emphasis on medita- 
tion and for his frequent warnings on 
the perils of falling into a mechanical 
routine. 

In conclusion, I like this book for its 
conversational manner, its freedom from 
stale platitudes, its down-to-earth ac- 
tualness, its uncompromising self-prob- 
ing, its unpretentious structure, its thor- 
ough effectiveness, its studied avoidance 
of what might antagonize the good-in- 
tentioned. Fr. has definitely 
given evidence that he takes his pen in 
hand only because he has a worth-while 
message to impart. And that is no 
faint praise. 

Victor PreTRANTONIO, O.F.M.Cap. 


Trese 


On the Mystical Body 


In some Russian story, a visiting 
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I 

EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. 

By Michael O'Carroll, C.S.Sp. 

The first biography of Father Leen, one of the great 
spiritual writers of modern times. The book shows the 
man himself—an unusual man, gifted, idealistic, some- 
times frustrated but, through an indomitable Christian 
spirit, turning all things to profit and achieving a grea 
deal in a relatively short time. $3.50 





PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYONE 

By Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M.Cap. 

If we wish to learn about human nature we must examine 
its activities. This book begins with a study of vision 
and then in successive chapters treats of hearing and 
remembering, imagination and emotion, thinking and 
willing. In the concluding chapter the threads are 
drawn together and an attempt is made to deal with the 
problems of the soul and its destiny. $2.75 


OBEDIENCE 


By Various Authors 

Translated from the French—The third volume in the 
series which began with Religious Sisters and Vocation. 
It discusses with authority the cornerstone of the religious 
life and that feature of obedience which feels all the 
strain resulting from the change in modern conditions. 
An excellent study by leading theologians. $3.75 





A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Volume Ill: Mediaeval Philosophy—Ockham to Suarez 
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The first complete and practical 
commentary on “Christus Dominus 
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opera company’s bass hits a low note, 
whereupon, the narrator says, a mem- 
ber of the village choir applauds from 
the audience by shouting “Bravo!"—a 
full octave lower. 

This translation from the Spanish on 
the Mystical Body? has a foreword by 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., which re- 
minds one of the story and seems, 1n- 
deed, so much more acceptable than 
the body of the book as to offer some 
substance to the following objection: 

Is not American theology coming of 
age? Is it the business of a religious 
press to be offering us not quite new 
and not quite topnotch European books? 
Are there not, specifically, American 
confréres of Father Plassmann who 
have something to say in theology, 
know how to say it to their compatriots, 
and thus deserve publication at the 
hands of their order? 

Those who have read everything else 
available on the Mystical Body—like 
Father John L. Murphy’s fine book, en- 
thusiastically reviewed in this as well 
as in all other outstanding American 
Catholic publications—may welcome 
the work of Father Colomer for a few 
new insights and for the unction it 
affords. 

The new insights, however, are 
mingled with somewhat more dubious 
material. Apparently Father Colomer 
wrote before the publication of the 
Mystici Corporis of Pius XII—at least 
he does not seem to be citing it—and 
doubtless his book is to be judged with 
that fact in view. Today we should 
probably say that some of his material 
should find treatment, rather, in some 
treatise on the Communion of Saints. 

In particular, too, there seems to be 








* The Catholic Church: The Mystical Body 
of Christ. Translated from the Spanish of 
Luis Colomer, O.F.M.. by Palmer L. Rockev. 
M.A. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N.J., 1952). $3.50. 
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some fault of emphasis in Father Colo- 
mer’s presentation. For example, we 
are told that “those members of the 
Church who are not connected with any 
pious association adhere to their 
parish,’ as if one adhered to a parish 
faute de mieux. Pious associations, 
faculties for imparting indulgences, 
spiritual direction, the priesthood sim- 
ply, get space and prominence that 
could well go to the parish, faculties for 
Penance, competence to baptize sol- 
emnly and assist at marriages, and the 
position occupied in the Mystical Body 
by pastors. Such a statement as “The 
simple priest . . . blesses Christian mat- 
rimony” would indeed mislead some of 
the laymen, all of whom, the publishers 
feel, should have the book on their 
shelves for doctrinal reading and refer- 
ence. 

So would the statement that we “feel 
and enjoy” supernatural unity in the 
Body; the faithful are too prone as it 
is to look for experimental knowledge 
of the supernatural. So, too, the state- 
ment that “Jesus must necessarily con- 
sider as one of His own members the 
man who has been incorporated into His 
own life”—as if everybody in the state 
of race were a member of the Mystical 
Body. 

On the other hand, some treatment is 
exeellent: the supernatural function of 
bishops in the Body; the enlightenment 
of souls by the Church. 

In such passages Father Colomer’s 
unttion is most inspiring. Yet even the 
unction is frustrated by what the North 
American reader would consider, if not 
oppressive piousness, at least faults of 
stvle. Translator Palmer Rocky has 
turned the Spanish into graceful and 
doubtless accurate English; but far too 
many adjectives (often pious honorifics 
that add no information) clog the flow 
of the thought, so that the book, not 
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suitable for reading in snatches, is tedi- 
ous to read in long sittings. 

Thus, though the book but imper- 
fectly anticipates the encyclical Mystic: 
Corporis, while it rather ruins the case 
for religious orders by overpresenting 
it, and seems less suited to American use 
than a domestic product would be; still, 
some readers will find it occasionally 
rewarding. 

WiuuiamM J. Kerrican, 8.T.B., M.A. 


The Theology of Paul 


The author intends to present the 
basie ideas of St. Paul’s theology* re- 
garding man’s destiny in relationship 
toward Jesus Christ as Redeemer. He 
approaches this problem from a nega- 


®In Christ: A Sketch of the Theology of 
St. Paul. By Dr. William Grossouw. Trans- 
lated and edited by Rev. Martin W. Schoen- 
berg, O.S.C. (The Newman Press, Westmins- 
ter, Md., 1952), 139 pp. 


tive point of view and from a positive 
one. St. Paul pictures the fallen human 


‘nature weakened in its faculties, and 


this condition of mankind is portrayed 
in the first chapter. The positive act of 
restoration of man came through the 
Incarnation (second chapter) and the 
subjective share in Redemption is 
effected by personal use of the fruits 
of the merits of Christ (third chapter). 
Christian life starts with baptism and 
faith. Once we are incorporated into 
the life of Jesus, we must live in a spirit 
of charity (chapter four), not only as 
individuals, but as a community as 
well, constituting the body of the 
Church; all those, however, with good 
intentions and ready to do whatever 
God wants them to do, together with 
the above-mentioned members of the 
Church, form a mystical body of Christ 
(chapter five). 

The purpose of the book is to preach 
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the word of God, as it is revealed 
through St. Paul, to the average Catho- 
lic (p. 8), and here there is undoubtedly 
the 
corrupted nature of man is presented 
briefly (pp. 21-24); love and charity, 
virtues loved by St. Paul, are ade- 
quately stressed (pp. 96-106) ; solider- 
itv of mankind is illustrated (pp. 124— 
134). Fundamental truths for every 
Christian, as taught by St. Paul, are 
really “intelligible to the 
modern reader” (p. 8). 

The passages on Law, however, do 
not appear so clear for the average 
Christian. It is true that “the Chris- 
tian is not subject to the Law” (p. 92) 
where the ritualistic, social and juridical 
regulations are concerned. But the,Law 
binds every Christian regarding the di- 
vine and natural obligations which are 
contained in Torah. Thus the expres- 
sion about Mosaic Law on pp. 19, 21, 
24-31, 92-93, would not give sufficient 
light in this respect to the reader. 

The author was faithful in his prom- 
ise “to avoid as much as possible the 
use of technical terminology” (p. 7) 
except on p. 44, where he speaks about 
metaphysical possibility, which cannot 
be so easily understood by the major- 
ity. 

Latin expressions, and very often 
Greek and French, can be avoided in 
the new edition and the reading will 


clear material for the preacher: 


average 


procede more easily. 

It is obvious that only a few main 
ideas are sketched in this work, but they 
belong to the most essential principles 
of our faith and, therefore, everybody 
will profit by reading and meditating 
upon them. 


PauL IWACHIW. 


Memoir of a Giant for Christ 


A Moulder of Men is, in the words 
of its author, “a sort of prolonged con- 
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versation with those who knew Father 
(’Rourke, and perhaps with others who 
have heard of this remarkable man and 
wish to know more about him.” Per- 
haps that should constitute this review 
in a few apt words. 

The subject of this work* is John H. 
O’Rourke, S.J., first Rector and Master 
of Novices of St. Andrew-on-Hudson; 
the author, W. Coleman Nevils, 8.J., is 
one of Fr. O’Rourke’s first novices, and, 
himself, a man of great distinction and 
achievement; the occasion for the work 
is the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of St. Andrew-on-Hudson. 


A Moulder of Men is the story of the 
training of a Jesuit, told in a series of 
interesting anecdotes by those who knew 
the famous Master of Novices, writer, 
editor, preacher, and Retreat Master to 
priests and Religious. The man was 
blessed with a great sense of humor and 
with that peculiar individuality born 
of courage to live by Ignation principles 
thoroughly ingrained. Large quoted 
sections of the man’s writings and 
preachings make the work worthy as 
solid spiritual reading. 


Father Nevils apparently, in an effort 
to give a fairly complete account of in- 
cidents and impressions which would 
point up the subject’s character and per- 
sonality, must have requested very 
many people, who knew Fr. O’Rourke 
personally, to write their appreciation 
for inclusion in his proposed tribute. 
This is, naturally, a fine device, and it 
must be reported that those who wrote 
their impressions have contributed to 
the progression of the memoir. In at 
least two instances, however, the corre- 
spondents have managed to say nothing 
in a very general way which could not 
be applicable to thousands of followers 


*A Moulder of Men. By W. Coleman 
Nevils, S.J. (Apostleship of Prayer, New 
York, 1953), 284 pp. $3.00. 
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of Christ univocally. While these con- 
tributions are most edifying, Father 
Nevils is too charitable in not discarding 
these few. 

The book is hereby recommended 
most heartily to all priests and to all 
Religious, as the story of a man of God, 
and for his substantial and manly un- 
derstanding of the mission of a priest 
to be found in his writings, copiously 
quoted by Fr. Nevils throughout the 
book. B. L. DuRNELL. 


St. Thomas on Creation 


Arnold Lunn, in the book Now I See, 
somewhere makes the observation that 
differences in religion can be traced 
to differing viewpoints or opinions 
about God. With equal facility, he 
might have observed, philosophies 
differ, because of divergent views of 
God. The God, about whose creative 
activity The Cause of Being® is con- 
cerned, is the One and Only All-power- 
ful God whom we worship. He is the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
true God of Faith and tradition. Dr. 
Anderson studies Him, not as a theolo- 
gian, but as a philosopher. He ap- 
proaches with the light of reason and 
by way of analogy, considering Being 
and being. 

Existentialism and its befuddling in- 
dividualistic vocabulary, so much “the 
thing” in philosophical cireles recently, 
scarcely casts a shadow in the direction 
of Dr. Anderson. He likewise avoids 
involved syntax and oddity of simile 
designed to impress the reader. Both 
The Bond of Being, Dr. Anderson’s first 
book, and The Cause of Being are writ- 
ten in a very clear style. The vocabu- 
lary and the thought are true to the 
best Scholastic traditions. His aim is 
to give correct information. Not de- 


° The Cause of Being. By James F. Ander- 
son (B. Herder Book Co., 1952), 172 pages. 
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sire for personal attention, but rather 
reverence for truth and its precise pre- 
sentation direct his pen. The material 
selected for presentation is profound, 
and so well worth the attention of a 
vareful scholar. Dr. Anderson’s 
thorough treatment makes this second 
book one of perennial value, also. 

To quote from the introduction: “In 
this book we have attempted to show, 
from the standpoint of the metaphysics 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, what creative 
causality is and what it means.” The 
six chapters are well linked together. 
The first chapter, “The Cause of Being 
as Being,” since it is a Thomistie study, 
brings out St. Thomas’ principle agere 
sequitur esse; the order in which a be- 
ing is, fixes the realm of its activity. 
Only an infinite power can produce 
beings from nothing. This infinite 
power must be the Infinite Being. All 
creatures receive their being, hence they 
‘annot be the cause producing them- 
selves; only the Being, absolute and 
uncaused, can be the efficient cause of 
beings. In Chapter II the relation of 
the creature to the Creator is seen to 
be unique. It is an accident unlike any 
other, because “it is that by which the 
substance itself is—not this or such, but 
simply is.” Chapter III, “Time and 
The Possibility of an Eternal World,” 
points up the observation that the de- 
pendency of the universe upon its 
Creator does not necessarily inelude a 
temporal aspect. It has been revealed 
that creation does have a temporal as- 
pect, however. In Chapter IV, “The 
Actual Infinite and an Eternal World,” 
the author considers the potentially in- 
finite in contrast to the Actual Infinite 
which is God. He dwells on the absurd- 
ity involved in a created (finite) actual 
infinite. Chapter V, “The Creative 
Ubiquity of God,” shows that the con- 
servative power of God is not other 
than His creative power continuing: 


Being confering being to all participated 
beings continuously. The final chapter 
shows God drawing substances to Him- 
self in ways as divergent as the beings 
they are. The Goodness of God “first 
moves the appetite (natural, sentient, 
rational), setting things in motion 
toward their end.” 

The print is very readable and only 
two slight mistakes caught the eye of 
this reviewer: page 46, line 4, “realtion” 
for “relation”, and on page 161, line 
16, “animal” for “natural.” 


Otruo L. SuLLIvAN, O'S B. 


The Holy Spirit and 
School Spirit 


“Not My Will, but Thine Be Done” 
might be the subtitle of this new novel® 
from Father Doty’s typewriter. His 
hero is Father Mark Hoyt, five years 
from Holy Oils, and today a well-satis- 
fied curate at Saint Albert’s Church. 
Abruptly he receives his Bishop’s letter, 
changing him from contented parish 
works into a brand new apostolate. 
Father Mark is ordered to go to Faber 
High School, there to teach high school 
boys. His reactions are similar to those 
of a trapeze artist who is told to take 
over a Clyde Beatty job: enter the lion 
tamer’s cage and make a success of 
training tawny animals. 

His brother priests turn out to be 
Job’s comforters. As one older consoler 
puts it: “Mark, the chances are you 
won't make much of a teacher. The 
first year, from what I hear, is the acid 
test.” Then he added: “You'll have to 
do the priestly thing and just grin and 
bear it—until they grin and bear you 
out in a wooden box.” 

With an external show of enthusiasm 
Father Hoyt makes the transfer. All 


®*The Mark. By William L. Doty (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee). $8.00. 
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the faculty, save one other priest, were 
laymen. They kept their distance from 
the new priest member. Then one rainy 
day Father Mark felt vaguely uneasy 
as he faced his first students—a class 
of freshmen who were frankly sceptics 
about their greenhorn teacher. Father 
Mark is anti-student to these young- 
sters. The pupils, more experienced in 
the art of getting a professor’s blood 
pressure up, win out repeatedly. 

At the luncheon for the faculty, 
Father Mark seems to feel that sports 
are king at Faber. He asks the ques- 
tion, “What is a real Faber man?” He 
listens to a fellow professor quote from 
a school handbook: “A real Faber man 
is one, who be he teacher or student, 
puts Faber first in his life: who wants to 
see Faber come out on top in everything, 
in sports, in studies, in activities, in 
reputation, in spiritualities, and who 
works and prays always toward that 
end. A real Faber man is one who goes 
to every football and basketball and 
baseball game, who looks in at every 
dance and play and contest of any kind, 
who has Faber in his thoughts always, 
who would rather talk about Faber than 
eat, who has only one fear in life, that 
he might bring discredit to Faber.’ 

After that breathless eulogy, which 
Father Mark takes with a grain of salt, 
he is called up unexpectedly to speak. 
All he ean say is “Beat Northeastern!” 

At this part of the novel the reader is 
willing to offer even money that Father 
Mark Hoyt will be back in parish work 
But never bet on the 
With more downs 





come September. 
workings of a soul. 
than ups, Father Mark comes to the end 
of the scholastic year. Then on the 
boat-ride outing, the eve of Commence- 
ment, the discouraged teacher, with a 
plunge and a double rescue proves that 
“the Mark” of priesthood conquers. 
tead it yourself. 

The author has a style that is adjusted 
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to a scrutinizing character study of the 
novel’s principal, without going into the 
interesting details of school activities. 
In this respect The Mark will not appeal 
to some readers. They want “Action! 
Camera!” They don’t want a study 
of a young priest’s difficult adjustment 
to the demands of a sudden violent 
change of his whole world. More adult- 
minded readers, who enjoy subjective 
analysis rather than the conventional 
objective, will read The Mark with in- 
terest. 


NEIL Boyton, S.J. 


Theology for Enactment 


The plot of Father Helfen’s play‘ in 
broad outline, is not unlike that of the 
recent Hiteheock thriller, J Confess: 
a murderer confesses his crime to a 
priest; the priest is afterwards accused 
of the same murder and, circumstantial 
evidence being what it is, gets himself 
condemned to death. Both play and 
cinema work very hard to extricate the 
poor priest from this sacerdotal dilemma 
and both, as you would expect, succeed. 

But the success of Father Helfen’s 
play is more theological and edifying 
than dramatic or convincing. This fail- 
ure is probably due, though not exclu- 
sively, to the peculiar idiom in which 
the characters (all of them inhabitants 
of an anonymous French town in 1888) 
try to express themselves. “I have been 
very lenient to you, Father Robiac,” 
says the Mayor on the morning (Good 
Friday morning, of course) of the 
priest’s execution, “permitting you to 
stay in your own home while im- 
prisoned.” And again: “After a few 
leaders will be arrested the rest will 


*His Lips Were Sealed (a play in three 
acts). By Reverend Mathias Helfen (The 
Catholic Dramatic Movement, Milwaukee 1. 
Wis.), 64 pp. 75 cents. 
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quiet down.” Not a very bright man, 
the Mayor. 

But since all the other characters ex- 
hibit a similar innocence of grammar, 
syntax and idiom, the Mayor’s wooden 
stupidity may well go unnoticed amid 
the general illiteracy. Moreover, if 
this show of illiteracy is intended by 
the author—to indicate perhaps, how- 
ever dimly, the Gallic flavor of his 
play (we may blame the printer’s devil 
for substituting “noice” for “noise,” 
“fowl deed” for “foul deed,” ete.)—the 
intention should be made very clear be- 
fore placing copies of the play in the 
hands of school-age, amateur per- 
formers. Edification is a way of educa- 
tion; let us not sacrifice the end to the 
means. KEVIN JARLATH. 


Picture Dictionary for the Laity 


Father Harold A. Pfeiffer, S.J., has 
written the text, and R. and K. Wood 
have provided the illustrations for The 
Catholic Picture Dictionary. 8 The 
book has been published out of a motive 
of the highest utility, and its profitable 


“The Catholic Picture Dictionary. By 
Harold A. Pfeiffer, SJ.; illustrations by R. 
and IX. Wood (Garden City Books, Garden 
City, Long Island, N. Y), 149 pp. $1.50. 


use will be manifold and gratifying. 

The first 124 pages of the book con- 
sist of clear, simple definitions of mat- 
ters Catholic, accompanied by clear 
cut illustrations and guides to pronun- 
ciation. The matters covered are sacra- 
ments and sacramentals, services and 
symbols, major and minor orders, ete. 

The “Story of the Mass” and “In- 
structions for Serving at Mass” make up 
the latter and shorter part of the book. 

The style is absolutely simple and 
unpretentious, as, of course, it should 
be. Uses of the book: it definitely 
belongs in every Catholic elementary 
school, and, unless present-day high- 
school youngsters are so much brighter 
than their parents, it belongs in every 
high school. It is a must for instructing 
public-school students in their Catholic 
religion. It is ideal for convert classes. 
It will make altar boys much more 
familiar with their duties and more 
helpful to the priests. It belongs, in 
short, in every Catholic library and 
book-store. 

A book, such as this, is either useful 
or it is not useful. How else can a dic- 
tionary be reviewed? The Catholic 
Picture Dictionary is most useful. 


J. C. PAYSEN. 
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CARPET COMPANY, INC. 


Carpeting for Ecclesiastical purposes. Special 
Patterns and Colors on request. Write for 


FEDERAL 


Samples or call MURRAY HILL 4-4050 


WALTER E. SMITH 
36 East 30th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 











GENUINE CHIMES 
BELLS & CARILLONS 
as installed in 
The Bok Tower ¢ St. Thomas Church, N. Y. 


Harkness Tower Yale * Harvard U. 
St. Paul's, London and Elsewhere by 
TAYLOR of ENGLAND 



















WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 




















Send check or money statuary brown in 
er to: color. Entire shield 
PROFESSIONAL lacquered for lifetime 
EMBLEM CO. durability. Provided 
2139 Bogert, Ave. with license plate fit- 
Bronx, N. Y. tings. 


EMBLEM 


Solid Cast Bronze 
446"2 4%" 
Overall Size 99-99 
DISTINCTIVE, 
DIGNIFIED 


Letters, Cross and 
Border outline are 
raised and finished in 
Natural _ Polished 
Bronze. Background is 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 


Handle Sacred Vesselsand Repair Them 
- 4 
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BOSTON 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 











CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA, OKLA. 
F. C. Ziegler, 16 East 6th St. 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127!4-2129 Market St. 
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The hushed silence . . . the air of awe and reverence as 
the consecrated elements are elevated, bespeak the mystic 
climax of the Mass, underscoring the solemn words of the 
Code that the candles used at this sacred ceremony be of 

pure beeswax “‘saltem in maxima parte.” 










NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 

LOS ANGELES 





Wie & Baumer 


CANOLE CO., (NC. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 









Will & Baumer craftsmen never tire in their zeal to make 
candles for Church use as free from adulterants and impuri- 
ties as it is humanly possible to achieve. Every candle is com- 
posed of pure beeswax in the precise amount stamped thereon. 








